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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Black Gold 

Just 85 years ago, Col. Edwin L. 
Drake struck oil at a level some 69 feet 
deep at Titusville, Pennsylvania. It is 
unlikely that he fully realized the im- 
port of his discovery: it marked the be- 
ginning of the fabulous years of black 
gold and sudden wealth. It was an era 
of fortunes made and lost overnight, of 
boom towns and ghost towns. Some- 
thing of that picture of the oil industry 
still remains in the public mind al- 
though the fact is that today some 
1,500,000 people have a total invest- 
ment in the petroleum industry of 


about $17 billion. 


EY NCH, PIERCE, PENNER & KEANE 


Petroleum 1944: foundations, solid . 

To bring home to today’s investors 
the vast reaches of the petroleum in- 
dustry, its glamorous past, its gigantic 
contribution to the war, its future pros- 
pects, the nationwide investment house 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has published a comprehensive 
study—“PETROLEUM-1944”. Factual, 
brief, but amazingly broad in scope, this 
newest survey gives ‘the investor sound 
information on which to base his de- 
cisions. 

Comprehensive~~~~ 

“PETROLEUM-1944” contains (in ad- 
dition to its valuable and concise back- 
ground material) charts, earnings, divi- 
dends, and monthly price ranges of 30 
leading oil companies. Thus this survey 
places in the investor’s hands an aid in 
following Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane’s often reiterated advice: IN- 
VESTIGATE then INVEST. 

ML,P, F&B feels certain that readers 
will find “PETROLEUM-1944” especially 
timely in view of the vital role which the 
oil industry is playing during the pres- 
ent world struggle (more than 50% of 
all war cargoes are petroleum products) 
and the vital part it will play in a world 
at peace. As is usual, a request ad- 
dressed to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. will bring a copy of ‘““PETROLEUM- 
1944” without cost or obligation. 
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ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... $ 906,662,671 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

2,370,598,109 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 45,478,731 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 136,995 ,484 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . - 829,505,400 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 3,920,526 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 4,801,639 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... >». Ticks 5,625,000 
Ownership of International Banking Gonpiora- 

LIABILITIES 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $739,073,001) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.. $9,736,352 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio..... 4,191,587 5,554,765 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 603,396 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 19,010,132 

Undivided Profits................ 27,956,460 222,956,460 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of Jiine 24, 1944, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$939,331,915 of United States Government Obligations and $6,323,396 of 


other assets are deposited to secure $891,628,190 of Public and Trust Deposits © * 


and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Finfoto 
Under the war economy, 
many companies have en- 


tered new fields and some are 
planning to use the tech- 
niques which they have de- 
veloped in diversifying civil- 
ian goods manufacturing 


that the Henry J. Kaiser 
enterprises should engage in 
all of the lines of manufacturing with 
which his name has been connected 
in forecasts of postwar business de- 
velopments, relatively few divisions of 
civilian durable goods production 
would be free from the competition 
of this versatile organization. One 
of the most publicized stories is to 
the effect that Kaiser will place on 
the market a low priced automobile 
which will make the motor industry 
“sit up and take notice.” 

As nothing seems to faze the ubiq- 
uitous Mr. Kaiser, it is possible that 
he will make the attempt. However, 
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since the establishment of trade re- 
lationships (notably the building of 
an efficient and well financed dealer 
organization), as well as the acquisi- 
tion of the technical “know-how,” is 
important in any such venture, con- 
servative opinion reflects doubt that 
it will be a success if it should actual- 
ly be undertaken. (The importance of 
an established dealer organization is 
discussed in an article on the auto in- 
dustry leaders appearing on page 9.) 

More definite predictions have 
been made that a number of com- 
panies now producing stampings and 
other parts for Army and Navy ord- 
nance will try to find postwar employ- 
ment for their plants in the manufac- 
ture of components for refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, ranges and other 
household equipment. In this con- 
nection, it may be recalled that Mur- 
ray Corporation and Mullins Manu- 
facturing—long established among 
the more important producers of 
stampings for kitchen and bathroom 
equipment—had erratic and generally 
unsatisfactory earnings records before 
the war. 


PREPARE 
POSTWAR BUSINESS 


In some of the more highly com- 
petitive industries, most of the 
would-be new participants won’t find 
much chance of satisfactory profits, 
even if the more optimistic prognos- 
tications of a postwar durable goods 
boom are fulfilled. Companies which 
are now concentrating on the manu- 
facture of airplane parts and other 
war goods will presumably resume 
production of their regular lines, and 
they will have the plant facilities and 
manpower to take care of the major 
part—if not all—of the demand. 

Thus, the possibilities for business 
realignments should not be exagger- 
ated. At the same time, it should be 
recognized that a significant number 
of shifts will take place. And—in 
some cases—the new competition will 
be important, because the expansion 
into new lines will be undertaken by 
corporations having ample resources, 
with respect to both finances and 
technology. 


NEW DIVISIONS 


General Mills, Inc., has established 
a mechanical division which is man- 
ufacturing precision instruments for 
gunnery control. The company has 
announced that this division will be 
continued after the war, making pre- 
cision devices and other mechanical 
products for industrial customers. 
This is in addition to new develop- 
ments in the company’s food product 
lines, including a vegetable oil 
processing division, which will pro- 
duce soybean and other oils and vege- 
table protein concentrates. 

Celanese Corporation has a well 
established chemical division produc- 
ing methanol, formaldehyde, acetone, 
acetic anhydride, acetic acid, hexa- 
mine and tri-cresyl phosphate. To a 
large extent, this division has been 
engaged in producing the raw mate- 
rials for the company’s synthetic 
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fibres. However, Celanese is now 
engaged in a major expansion pro- 
gram which will establish the chemi- 
cal division as an important produc- 
er of basic and intermediate materials 
used in the manufacture of plastics 
and-in other industries. 

In the raw material group, one of 
the interesting possibilities is the re- 
tention of a significant place in alu- 
minum production by Reynolds 
Metals, now that the exigencies of 
war have broken the monopoly long 
held by Aluminum Company of 
America. 

Prefabricated housing was making 
slow progress before the war but will 
probably achieve rapid growth in the 
postwar period in view of the experi- 
ence gained in the rapid construction 
of homes for war workers and the 
evidence of strong sponsorship shown 
in U. S. Steel’s acquisition of Gun- 
nison Housing Corporation. The 
latter has specialized in prefabrica- 
tion techniques for low cost homes. 


The chemical and electrical equip- 
ment companies which have dominat- 
ed the plastics field may meet strong- 
er competition. Many small com- 
panies have expanded rapidly in the 
past few years because of heavy war 
demands. Furthermore, Continental 
Can has recently purchased the mold- 
ed plastics division of Reynolds 
Spring. This is a relatively small 
producer but one which could easily 


be expanded to substantial size under’ 


Continental’s ownership. 


CIVILIAN ADAPTATIONS 


Stewart-Warner has developed a 
space heater which is now being used 
mainly in military aircraft. However, 
the principle of this heater can be 
applied to a wide range of uses, in- 
cluding a light weight gasoline-burn- 
ing furnace having a capacity suffi- 
cient for a 20-room house. The com- 
pany intends to develop this line for 
civilian use after the war. 

The large tire and rubber manu- 


facturers afford an outstanding in- 
stance of broad diversification. In 
addition to many applications of natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber, these com- 
panies are producing a wide range 
of mechanical goods. Firestone’s 
aircraft division is manufacturing 
airplane wings, oxygen cylinders, 
landing gear, struts, gun turrets, etc. 
This company’s 1943 report mentions 
the fact that technical and research 
activities have been “greatly en- 
larged.” The accelerated pace of de- 
velopment work promises “new ma- 
terials, new processes and new prod- 
ucts, many of which will have an im- 
portant place after the war.” 

This statement is typical of the 
hints of major postwar developments 
which .appear in numerous corpora- 
tion statements. In the majority of 
cases, there is little or no detail indi- 
cating whether the products will be 
entirely new or will represent refine- 
ments and improvements of prewar 

(Please turn to page 23) 


AXTON-FISHER ENDS STRANGE CAREER 


to death’ might be a 

fitting epitaph for the Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, albeit the 
dissolution is purely voluntary. Trans- 
america Corporation (holding about 
85 per cent of equity shares) and 
others who consented to the proposal 
of President Tapp (also vice-presi- 
dent of Transamerica), recognize 
that the company could survive a tem- 
porary period of deficits but feel the 
smarter move is to dissolve rather 
than dissipate a good asset position. 


TOBACCO PRICES 


“Current market prices for tobac- 
co are on average more than 2% times 
what they were in 1939 and 1940,” 
Mr. Tapp says. “It seems clear that 
with production costs rising and sell- 
ing prices . . . fixed, it cannot conduct 
operations at reasonable profit.” In 
fact, last year’s $144,897 “net in- 
come” amounted to almost exactly 
the excess of non-operating profits 
(mostly from sale of leaf) over non- 
recurring write-offs and losses. This 
years, the first four months resulted 
in a $224,819 loss. Meanwhile, the 
“B” stock still had a book value of 
$45.77 at the end of April, of which 
$34.19 per share was represented by 
equity in net working capital alone, 
4 


with roughly two-thirds of current 
assets consisting of inventories. 

Two steps in Axton-Fisher’s dis- 
solution are particularly interesting. 
One is the sale to Philip Morris & 
Company, Ltd., Inc., of the com- 
pany’s properties, including all brands 
(Twenty Grand, Fleetwood, Spud 
mentholated and All American cig- 
arettes—the last introduced only in 
February, 1944) and much of its 30 
million pound inventory of cigarette 
tobacco. Apparently this transaction 
will absorb most of the employees. 

The second is the proposed “to- 
bacco dividend”— a trade innovation 
which, however, follows the style set 
by recent liquor dividends. On each 
share, warehouse receipts would be 
given for 65 pounds of flue-cured leaf 
tobacco, 30 pounds of flue-cured strip 
tobacco and 46 pounds of burley leaf. 
Tobacco dealers balk at estimating 
the value, but it might be noted 
Transamerica’s share would be about 
7.9 million, 3.6 million and 5.6 million 
pounds, respectively, totalling 17.1 
million pounds. This is, of course, 
but a partial liquidation, giving no 
effect to distribution of proceeds from 
the Philip Morris sale or from other 
realizables. 

Thus ends a strange career. There 


have been fights for control, changes 
of management and Transamerica’s 
acquisition only three years ago. 
There was a five-year sensational 
sales growth at the worst depression 
spot, from $5.2 million in 1929 to 
$28.5 million in 1934, followed by a 
drop to a $17 million to $22 million 
range in the subsequent nine years of 
general recovery for other companies. 

Since its incorporation in 1928 as 
successor to a business established in 
1899, company earned money in 
every year from 1929 to 1943, in- 
clusive, but net on the “B” peaked at 
$7.24 per share in 1934 and had re- 
ceded to 27 cents per share last year. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


Announcement of failure of all at- 
tempts at solving the problem of re- 
capitalization stemming from dividend 
arrears, as recently as March last 
year, was followed by clearing of 
$24.75 preferred arrears and call of 
the “A” stock at $60 plus $20.80 
arrears four months later. Directors 
later tried to change the call to an 
optional basis, but the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals promptly ruled it 
mandatory. Then the preferred stock, 
itself, was redeemed the first of this 
month, 
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‘| SHIPBUILDING 
P 
‘ 
1S 
h 
4 Gigantic tonnage gains from mounting output vs. 
 B sharply reduced sinkings pose a postwar problem | 
Finfoto 
1- 
re here is no gainsaying the genu- tion this year. At that, we are ex- Most of the new shipbuilding facili- 
ts ine worry that the Battle of the pected to have some 35 million dead- ties added during the war have been 
a- @ Atlantic brought to the Allies at its weight tons of shipping by the end of Government-financed and Govern- 
of peak. It was early realized that not 1944 as compared with 18 million be- ment-owned so that, unless they are 
i- Bonly would existing shipbuilding fore the war. Supposing most Lib- to be Government-operated after the 
¢ Bf iacilities have to be taxed to the ut- erty ships destined for the scrap heap war in competition with private in- 
e- @ most to hold even with sinkings, but or disposal elsewhere in the world dustry, the latter has been spared one 
ar @ that many and extensive new yards (which might bring them into compe- major handicap to “shrinking back 
would have to be added by estab- tition with us), the approximately 25 to size’ when volume contracts. It 
lished industry, newcomers and Gov- per cent represented by modern, could thus be that the postwar ship- 
ernment. mixed cargo and passenger vessels of building industry will fare over a 
Aggravatingly slow as the ship competitive speeds would still exceed number of years no worse than before 
program may have seemed in the the prewar total of U. S. fleets in the war, when operations were highly 
q early crisis, it was actually a charac- tonnage and to a greater extent in cyclical. 
teristic American industrial miracle performance. RUSINESS PROSPECTS 
4 and, although schedules must have Perhaps Admiral Land, the WSA 
I been shocking at first, they have been Administrator, is aiming too high in One important point that can be 
‘a generally exceeded. urging a modern peacetime fleet of made for entities normally doing ex- 
to | PARALLEL EXPANSION 15 to 20 million deadweight tons, pri- tensive repair businesses is that these 
4 f ‘ vately owned and operated and “as- activities, at least, should continue 
be Meanwhile, a parallel expansion of sured of a liberal share of the coun- high for a long time to come. In this 
f submarine defensive and offensive try’s overseas traffic,” ‘but if his rec- category are American Ship Build- 
o  cquipment has now long since turned ommendation is followed, and Liberty ing, also favored as a Great Lakes 
“S: i the tide and it is the submarines that types are excluded, we have not yet builder, with some business, too, in 
es Bf ve being sunk, with the menace very reached the point where there is no machine and structural steel work 
i Bf materially reduced. This means a ro0m for new merchant shipbuilding and automatic stoking equipment for 
MF} sort of “double-barrelled” gain in after the war. That there must be a Scotch boilers; Newport News 
RB over-all tonnage which has carried very sharp reduction, however, is be- (naval construction is ordinarily sec- 
at BU. S. totals back to prewar levels and yond debate. ondary), which also manufactures 
‘€- B beyond. Necessary in war, the pro- 
cram is gradually generating a post- 
war headache. Last year’s merchant ? . 
shipbuilding totalled 1,896 vessels of Historical Record of the Shipbuilders 
at- Hino less than 19.2 million deadweight 
fe Btons as compared with 1942’s 746 —Dividends— 
nd vessels of 8.1 million deadweight yng 1932-41 
ast tons. Average 1942 1943 age Mo High—Low Current 
Aste Woeld Wer Am. Shipbuilding.... a$1.12 a$4.26 $4.35 $2.15 $3.00 385—20.9 30 
of be sacrificed to speed at first, but Bath Iron Works.... 1.21 893 b814 0.20 4.00 e168—7.0 17 
80 whereas we then resorted to wooden Electric Boat ........ 1.11 £246 0.35 1.50 136—5.7 13 
tS BM vessels, we this time turned out Newport News...... 1.78 g533 N.A. 4.05 2.50 h27.8—21.3 14 
a0 @ welded steel Liberty ships. More re- N. Y. Shipbldg. (j).. 0:65 609 7.06 048 300 193—82 16 Be 
ky cently, the emphasis has been on Todd Shipyards (k).. 4.98 m16.99 m19.39 3.85 3.75 60.5—35.4 77 Pc 
it M faster and more efficient Victory ves- | 
will thus be a secondary considera- following March; after $6.10 contingency reserves in J94 
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hydraulic turbines and _ accessory 
equipment for electric power instal- 
lations; and Todd Shipyards which, 
under normal conditions, actually de- 
rives the major portion of its earn- 
ings from repair work, while manu- 
facturing and repairing engines and 
producing oil burners for ships and 
factories. 

Navy ship construction already 
under way may be expected in most 
cases to be carried through to com- 
pletion. After that, the terms of the 
peace, the nature and extent of our 
postwar world policing, possible com- 
petitive fleet building and the advisa- 
bility of having the most scientifically 
modern and efficient naval units, all 
will be factors, as will be any eventual 
tendency toward disarmament. That 
sharp contraction will be the usual 
postwar experience of the naval ship- 
builders upon completion of construc- 
tion under way, is the safest of all 
predictions. 


NAVAL SHIPBUILDERS 


Among naval shipbuilders, Bath 
builds medium and small craft as well 
as private craft such as fishing, trawl- 
ers and pleasure yachts; Electric 
Boat is the specialist in the strange 
combination of submarines and sub- 
marine chasers. But Electric Boat 
also is engaged in the production of 
generators, motors and_ standard 
small Elco pleasure craft (share- 
holders recently broadened its articles 
of incorporation into numerous new 
fields). 

N. Y. Shipbuilding even in peace- 
time builds the largest types of 
naval craft, taking commercial con- 
tracts only when there is a scarcity 
of naval orders. 

A merchant and naval shipbuilding 
standstill followed World War I for 
several years but this time, at least 
the Government is unanimous in de- 
siring the world’s greatest Navy and 
an unprecedentedly efficient merchant 
fleet. 

Considering, then, that the long- 
depressed shipbuilding shares are 
selling in most cases well below 
average peacetime highs in the 
1932-41 decade and have meanwhile 
added substantially to book values by 
surplus earnings over several good 
years, hardy speculators might chance 
carrying the better issues in this 
group over into peace times or acquir- 
ing them on any weakness at the 
war’s end. 
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RUG MAKERS PROMISE 


POSTWAR COMEBACK 


Bigelow-Sanford and Mohawk Carpet prospective 
beneficiaries of accumulating civilian deman¢ 


he manufacture of carpets and 
t rugs is a cyclical business. It is 
affected to an appreciable extent by 
variations in new construction, but 
more so by changes in consumer buy- 
ing power, since the bulk of its mar- 
ket is for replacement, based not only 
upen utility but upon appearance and 
even fashions in interior decorating. 
Moreover, the products cover a. wide 
range of prices so that, even where 
replacement does become necessary, 
the condition of the buyer’s purse is 
a factor in dollar sales. 

Figures on carpet wool consump- 
tion (scoured basis) released by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce serve 
to illustrate -the eyelical influence. 
From a pre-depression peak of 114.9 
million pounds in 1929 there were 
successive declines to 41.6 million at 
the 1932 low point, followed by grad- 
ual recovery to 105.5 million pounds 
in 1936. 

From approximately the same 
figure in 1937 there was a sharp 
drop to 64.9 million in the 1938 re- 
cession. But. in the last year of a 
more or less normal prewar economy, 
1941, a new all-time high of 139.1 
million pounds was scored. The se- 
vere shortages and restrictions of 
war were responsible for a precipitate 
new drop to 43 million in 1942 and 


about 32 million in 1943, and ther 
eventually will be a new comeback. 

So much for volume. Getting dow: 
to earnings, additional factors als 
make for irregularity. In the firs 
place, with the industry well mechan 
ized and raw materials its chief costs 
it is notable that carpet wool mus 
possess a longer and tougher fibr 
than others and thus is almost wholl 
imported, the countries from whic 
it is obtained including China 
Argentina, India, New Zealan¢ 
Syria, Iraq and Egypt. This no 
only makes for sometimes errati 
price variations, but necessitate 
large inventories for protectio! 
against possible shortages. Adjust 
ments of inventory values from tim 
to time therefore introduce addition 
al and sometimes costly complice 
tions. 

The leaders of the industry took 
wise step, then, when they adopte 
last-in first-out inventory  costi 
methods back in 1939, for the te 
dency toward stability inherent 1 
this practice was particularly desire 
ble for them. Of course, the effed 
will not be to eliminate fluctuations 
but rather to iron out their sharpe 
peaks and valleys. 

To normally keen competition be 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Capitalization: 
6% cumulative preferred stock 


1943 net per common share........ 
1942 net per common share........ 
Indicated dividend ................ 
Net quick assets per share........ 


Net assets per share (book value) 


Comparing the Rug Makers 


Bigelow-Sanford Mohawk Carpet 


neat $2,640,300 None 
313,609 shs. 531,000 shs. 
wi ,667 636 $32,000,248 
$120.11 $60.26 
$2.40 
3.52 3.03 
2.00 2.00 
8.4-to-1 
1.7-to-1 3.4-to-1 
$17,261,010 $14,101,280 
$46.62 $26.56 
75.89 37.76 
«48 39 
4.2% 5.1% 
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Hydroforming unit of Standard of New 
Jersey's toluene plant, Baytown, Texas 


STANDARD— 


INDUSTRIAL 


CHIP 


tandard Oil Company of New 
J Jersey, the original Rockefeller 
arent corporation, is still today lead- 
tnot alone of the group generally 
cluded in the Standard family, but 
{the entire American oil industry. 
he strength of its position is well 
xemplified by the manner in which 
rallied from the first shock of our 
ntry into the war, and the way in 
hich it has since improved its earn- 
gs capacity. 

In 1941, last of our own prewar 
tars, net earnings per share were 
5.15; in 1942 they sank to $3.06, 
tin 1943 stood at $4.53, or 88 per 
it of the 1941 net. Furthermore, 
esident R. W. Gallagher estimates 
at in the first six months of the 
irrent year net per share approxi- 
ated $2.50, which means in effect 
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that “Jersey” has regained its prewar 
earning power, despite the disloca- 
tion of its foreign markets, curtailed 
domestic civilian consumption, in- 
creased operating costs, and taxes. 
Steady expansion of military de- 
.mand naturally accounts for the in- 
creased sales volumes which have en- 
abled the company to offset the loss 
of normal outlets for its products. 


How Standard of New Jersey’s 
Wartime Earnings Compare 


——Earned Per Share—— 
Company 1942 1943 1944 

Standard Oil, N. J.. $3.06 $4.53 b$2.50 
Standard Oil, Cal... 2.35 2.78 0.60 
Standard Oil, Ind... 2,89 3.31 uy SE 
Socony-Vacuum ... 0,99 
Texas Company.... 3.22. 383 .al.06 
Tide Water Asso... 1.32 1.98 a0.47 


a~—First Quarter. b—Half Year (Company Esti- 
mate). 


Leading oil 


interest has 
maintained earnings through 
wartime better than most 
others of comparable size, 
but future may bring 
greater competition abroad 


This demand by no means has been 
limited to the products to which the 
company confined itself before the 
war. Existing facilities have been 
converted to the production of strict- 
ly military items, and new plants 
have been erected for the manufac- 
ture of products not only new to the 
oil industry but comprising practical- 
ly new industries in themselves. Some 
of these products will not be needed 
once the international conflict ends; 
others will remain as a definite part 
of our peacetime economy. 

Among the many wartime activities 
of Standard of New Jersey, in addi- 
tion to the obvious ones such as the 
production of gasoline, aviation fuels, 
and synthetic rubber components, are 
toluol and other hydrocarbon deriva- 
tives; smoke and incendiary bombs, 
flame throwers, fire control systems, 
machine gun and aircraft parts, bomb 
adapters and a host of other war- 
making essentials, many of which 
have been developed in Standard’s 
own laboratories, 


EARNINGS PROSPECTS 


For the duration of the war earn- 
ings can be expected to continue 
around current levels, and generally 
speaking Standard’s postwar pros- 
pects are encouraging. The cutting 
back of war demand will be offset by 
the reopening of foreign markets and 
the re-availability of petroleum prod- 
ucts for civilian consumption. While 
the imposed economy on the civil 
population has not built up a backlog 
of deferred demand, as in some other 
industries, there can be no doubt that 
once restrictions are relaxed or re- 
moved new all-time volume records 
will be set in the consumption of 
such products as motor fuel. 

The foremost American oil factor, 
Standard of New Jersey is the prin- 
cipal competitor of Royal-Dutch Shell 
in world markets. Among its subsid- 
iaries are Humble Oil, the Imperial 
Oil Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
Standard of Louisiana, Standard of 
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Pennsylvania, Creole Petroleum, 
Esso, Inc., Daggett & Ramsdell, and 
other integrated oil companies or 
manufacturers of petroleum products. 
In the postwar reopening of world 
markets Standard, like others once 
leaders in the overseas trade, will 
have the advantage of outlets which 
only were shut away from them by 
the conflict, but there will be stiff 
competition for new business. In the 
far. East, and in parts of Europe, 
there will be the problems connected 
with the rebuilding of refineries, the 
reopening of damaged or destroyed 
wells, rebuilding of pipe lines and re- 
establishment of transportation facil- 
ities. But these are problems com- 
mon to the entire industry and much 
of the physical work will be done or 
financed by government agencies. 
Standard’s most serious threat of 
postwar competition in the foreign 
field comes not from Royal-Dutch 
Shell or other foreign oil interests, 
but stems from the future course of 
development of the Arabian oil fields. 


DORMANT PROJECT 


For the moment, at least, the project 
of the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion is dormant. That project, spon- 
sored as providing American oil com- 
panies with a springboard into the 
European market, called for the con- 
struction of a Government-owned 
pipe line across Saudi Arabi. Many 
petroleum leaders, however, saw in it 
not only the active entry of the Gov- 
ernment into the oil business, as a 
competitor with non-participating 
units such as Standard of New Jer- 
sey and others, but as a threat to the 
domestic price structure in that Ara- 
bian oil could be laid down in New 
York harbor 10 or 15 cents cheaper 
than East Texas oil. However, the 
project has bogged down and the 


_consensus is that if the companies 


interested in the Arabian develop- 
ment want a pipe line they will be 
forced to build it themselves. 

Considering the current trend of 
earnings, the generally satisfactory 
postwar prospect, and its inflation 
hedge characteristics, the capital 
stock of Standard of New Jersey does 
not appear overpriced around 57. 
The yield at the present rate of $2 
per share is 3.5 per cent—not a gen- 
erous return—but the longer term 
possibilities of the issue justify its 
consideration by investors partial to 
“blue chip” equities. 


STOCKS 


ARE STILL CHEAP 
THIS MARKET 


Prices of these issues, covering a broad in- 
dustrial range, do not appear to measure 
fully their intrinsic values or prospects 


he Dow-Jones industrial aver- 

age has worked well past the 
149 level, while the rails are close 
to 42. These figures represent ad- 
vances of 15.2 and 32.8 per cent over 
last November’s lows of 129.57 and 
31.50, respectively. As compared 
with the industrial low of 92.92 in 
April, 1942, and the railroad low of 
23.31 in June of that year, the over- 
all advances amount to 60.7 and 79.4 
per cent, respectively. 

Although the net improvements 
over July 1943 highs (145.82 and 
38.30, respectively) have not been 
excessive, the fact remains that it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to find 
stocks which appreciably miss fully 
appraising their intrinsic values or 
nearby and postwar prospects. 

Nevertheless, issues in that cate- 
gory are available, and herewith are 
a score which appear to qualify. It 
will be observed that this group offers 
pretty broad diversification of activi- 
ties. It includes two sound rails which 
seem to be “behind their group.” It 


includes three outstanding values 
among integrated oil companies, and 
two other extractive industries, in 
nickel and sulphur. 

There are a steel specialist, an in- 
dustrial gas producer, an important 
automobile accessory and plumbing 
supply manufacturer, an aircraft lead- 
er and an entity combining paints 
and varnishes with the manufacture 
of food products. 


OTHER ISSUES 


There are also an important ciga- 
rette and tobacco company, a grow- 
ing biscuit producer, a major dairy 
products entity and a licorice product 
specialist supplying candy and to- 
bacco markets and also producing box- 
board and fire extinguishing chemicals. 

Merchandising is represented by 
two important grocery retailers, one 
of which normally derives the bulk 
of its sales from motor route deliv- 
ery; by an outstanding Chicago de- 
partment store operator with signifi- 

(Please turn to page 25) 


1942 


Air Reduction ........... 2.37 
Am. Rolling Mill......... 2.01 
1.54 
rig 

Continental Fee 3.19 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 3.05 
Glidden Company ....... b1.70 
2.15 
2.04 

MacAndrews & Forbes 1.87 
Marshall Field .......... 1.68 
Melville Shoe ........... 2.29 
Northern Pacific ........ 6.57 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 7.71 
Stand. Oil (Ind.)......... 2.89 
Tide Water Assoc........ 1.32 
United Aircraft ........ 5.99 
United Biscuit .......... 2.61 


a—Fiscal years ended following February 
April 30. {Payable in U. S. By but subject to 15% non-resident dividend tax; 
otbunel therefor. g—Four months ended April 30. 


A Score of Good Values Here 


Earnings 
——Year 


—Ist Qtrs.— Ind. Approx. Current 
1943 1943 1944 Div. Price Yield 


$2.41 $0.64 $0.53 $2.00 41 4.9% 


1.42 0.36 0.25 100 17 5.9 


1,31 1.00 17 5.9 
2.05 35 5.9 
2.69 0.61 0.74 2.00 38 5.3 
3.01 0.71 0.68 1.20 32 38 
3.10 0.80 0.75 2.00 33 6.1 
b1.88 0.62 0.72 0.90 24 38 
2.00 0.52 0.44 f1.60 32 £43 
100 36 28 
120 20 60 
1.60 0.32 0.45 155. @ 5.3 
1.19 0.52 0.41 1.00 17‘ 59 
2.00 37 5.4 
0.29 g1.90 g1.00 1.00 18 5.6 
6.49 gl.68 gl.15 250 30 83 
1.50 34 44 
1.98 0.33 0.47 0.95 16 59 
5.31 140 1.41 3.00 30 10.0 
2.70 0.56 0.58 100 21 48 


. b-October fiscal years. c—Six months ended 
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p| WHAT ABOUT 
THE BETTER GRADE 
T AUTO SHARES? 


Marketwise the low priced motors are having 
their day, but the leaders have the most im- 
portant postwar asset—dealer organizations 


uch of the recent enthusiasm for 

the low priced automobile 
shares has been based on assumptions 
that once the industry begins recon- 
version to production for civilian dis- 
tribution, the smaller independents 
will benefit most from what now ap- 
pears the probable plan of the War 
Production Board—and that the 
public will rush in to grab the first 
automobiles available, regardless of 
make. The part that the middle man 
—the dealer—will play appears not 
to have been considered. 

In prewar years the so-called “big 
three’—General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford—did more than 90 per cent 
of the new passenger car business. 
The remainder distributed 
among the independent makers. It 
is argued that as the independents 
should be able to resume production 
much more quickly than the larger 
concerns, they will have the field 
practically to themselves for a time, 
thereby laying the foundations for a 
postwar business that will run well 
in excess of the less than 10 per cent 
slice they were able to get before the 
war dislocated the industry. 


OVERLOOKED FACTOR 


There may be a modicum of truth 
in this, but it ignores the fact that 
between the manufacturer and the 
buyer is the middle man, the dealer 
who distributes motor cars; and that 
the smaller independents as a rule 
have little more than vestiges of 
dealer organizations left. On the 
other hand, for instance, General 
Motors reported that at the be- 
ginning of 1944 dealers handling an 
equivalent of 93 per cent of its 1941 
passenger car and truck business 
were still carrying on their busi- 
nesses. As of December 31, last, Gen- 


eral Motors had an investment of . 


JULY 12 1944 


more than $2.9 million in automobile 
dealerships. A year earlier the com- 
pany had been carrying an investment 
of $4.6 million in dealerships, but 
during the year a number of dealers 
acquired full ownership of their inter- 
ests. While corresponding data have 
not been released by Chrysler or 
Ford, their stories would be some- 
what similar. Studebaker and Pack- 
ard, among the independents, also 
have kept their dealer organizations 
in fair shape. 

During the long suspension of mo- 
tor car distribution to civilians, deal- 
ers have shown great resourcefulness, 
and have been aided in countless ways 
by the auto makers who recognized 
the importance of maintaining con- 
sumer good will even though condi- 
tions prevented the establishment of 
customer relationship. Cars already 
in use had to continue to give satis- 
faction to their users if the dealer ex- 
pected to number them among his 
postwar clientele. This meant “sell- 
ing” the car owner on the importance 
of frequent checking and adequate 
maintenance by the dealer’s service 
department, where factory parts and 
equipment were usually available and 
the work was backed by the maker 
from whose plant the car came origi- 
nally. It was a job of keeping “the 
family” together in wartime. 

Dealers also have been taking or- 
ders in recent months for deliveries 
to be made when restrictions are 
lifted. There are no figures available 
concerning the amount of such busi- 
ness actually booked, but a substan- 
tial backlog—actual, rather than theo- 
retical—is building up. As the day 
of civilian sales approaches, sales ef- 
forts of established dealers will be 
redoubled and it is obvious that here 
the three larger organizations will 
have a decided “edge” on the smaller 


Finfoto 


A Prewar Assembly Line 


independents whose dealer groups 
have not been kept intact and, to be- 


‘gin with, had much smaller lists of 


car owners to work with. 

Another factor contributing to the 
advantage held by the prewar leaders 
is that the average passenger car 
owner is usually convinced his par- 
ticular make of car is the best; if he 
is ambitious to own a higher priced 
model his choice normally will be 
found among the products of his 
favorite car manufacturer. The in- 
tense cultivation of the General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, Ford, Studebaker and 
Packard “families” by dealers, supple- 
mented by institutional advertising 
campaigns of the companies them- 
selves, has kept this consumer loyalty 
alive and promises to keep it so for 
the duration of the manufacturing 
holiday. 


INROADS UNLIKELY 


It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
independent makers of low priced au- 
tomobiles, with small or even new and 
hastily thrown together dealer organi- 
zations, will make serious inroads on 
the 90 to 95 per cent of prewar pas- 
senger car owners who consistently 
patronized the “big three” or the 
larger independents such as Packard 
and Studebaker. These car owners 
have nursed their cars through the 
war period, looking forward to the 
day when they could replace the old 
Buick with a new Buick, the old 
Chrysler with a new Chrysler, the old 
Ford, Studebaker or Packard with a 
new Ford, Studebaker or Packard. 
Even now, when it may appear that 
the independent low priced car mak- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Listings are from the FINANCIAL Wor Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1944 


Allied Stores C+ 

Present prospects suggest reten- 
tion, at 21. (Reg. $1 an. div. yields 
4.8%.) Subsidiaries operate some 60 
department, junior and branch stores 
in Boston (Jordan Marsh), Minne- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Seattle, Baltimore, 
St. Paul, Akron and other cities. 
April quarter sales were up 10.4 per 
cent over year-before (May advanced 


25 and June 10 per cent), the twelve-' 


month total of $208.4 million com- 
paring with $179 million in 1942-43 
and $112.3 million in pre-depression 
1929-30. Twelvemonth net equalled 
$3.15 vs. $2.86 per share a year be- 
fore. Climbing Federal taxes ($7.15 
vs. $5.43) indicate a considerable 
cushion against postwar sales de- 
clines..(Also FW, Jan. 5.) 


American Can B+ 

Price of 92 discounts a large part 
of postwar earnings recovery. (Ind. 
$3 an. div. yields 3.3%.) Although 
1943 net showed a small gain to $4.22 
from $4.03 per share in 1942, there 
was a 79-cent EPT “carry-back” 
credit in 1943 and an absence of con- 
tingency reserve which equalled 20 
cents the year before—a combined 
advantage of 99 cents per share. 
Thus, while the downtrend of sales 
(from a $264 million record in 1941 
to $191 million in 1943) probably 
has been arrested, a sizeable gain in 
earnings should not be assumed. Re- 
laxation of wartime restrictions may 
eventually restore the old $6 earning 
power and $4 dividend. (Also FW, 
August 25.) 


Barnsdall Oil C+ 

At 18, stock represents a well-sit- 
uated speculation in domestic crude 
production. (Reg. 60 cents an. div., 
plus 20 cents Dec. extra, yields 
4.4%.) Company’s earnings are con- 
servatively stated after liberal current 
write-offs, including lease purchases 


in lieu of depletion (lease investments _ 


were charged off in 1931) and the 
10 


bulk of intangible drilling costs. In- 
crease in lease purchases last year to 
48 from 27 cents per share in 1942 
thus handicapped earnings, which 
nevertheless advanced to $1.62 from 
$1.26 per share. March quarter re- 
turned 43 vs. 40 cents. Meanwhile, 
underground reserves have been sub- 
stantially increased by acquisitions 
and stepped-up drilling. (Also FW, 
Dec. 8.) 


Columbia Baking af 

Modestly capitalized fast-growing 
southern entity, not unreasonably ap- 
praised over-the-counter at 50. (Ind. 
$3 an div. yields 6.0%.) Plants in 
Ga. (2), N. C. (4), S.-C. (2), Va. 
(4) and Fla. (5) supply bread and 
cakes to retailers, hotels, restaurants 
and institutions in the southern coast- 
al states. With minor interruptions, 
earnings have described a marked up- 
trend since emerging from deficit ter- 
ritory in the mid-1930s, reaching rec- 
ords of $3.65 per share in 1942 and 
$4.73 in 1943. Dividends have in- 
creased almost every year, yet sur- 
plus earnings have built a strong 
treasury, last year’s $1.1 million cash 
and Governments alone about match- 
ing total current liabilities. 


Continental Oil B 

Appears “behind its group” at 33. 
(Qu. div. raised this year from 25 
to 30 cents; ind. $1.20 per annum 
yields 3.6%.) Company charges off 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
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-per cent sales gain last year was 


all intangible drilling costs against 
current earnings instead of amortiz- 
ing them over a long term. Such 
write-offs last year equalled $1.92 vs. 
$1.74 per share in 1942; in the March 
quarter they nearly doubled to 69 
from 35 cents a year before. Earnings 
of $3.01 vs. $3.19, and 68 vs. 71 
cents, respectively, thus may be taken 
as understated. In recent months, 
new pools have been @pened in Kan- 
sas, Louisiana and Wyoming, and a 
new self-contained DPC 100-octane 
aviation gasoline plant at Ponca City, 
Okla., has gone into operation. (Also 
FW, Sept. 29.) 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

War-peace prospects warrant re- 
tention; recent price 45. (Ind. $2 an. 
div. yields 44%.) A leader in auto- 
mobile lighting, starting and ignition 
equipment, instrument panels, alumi- 
num and zinc base die castings, wire 
and cable, spark plugs and miscel- 
laneous products covering a_ broad 
range, also operating U.S.L. Battery 
and Prest-O-Lite service stations, 
company has a relatively stable record 
for a cyclical industry. Conversion to 
war production involved little diffi- 
culty and reconversion should be 
prompt. March quarter net advanced 
to $1.20 from $1.03 per share a year 
ago and final 1944 earnings should 
approximate last year’s $4.06 per 
share, barring increased write-offs. 
Principal peacetime customer was 
Chrysler. 


Int’l Business Machines A+ 

High investment quality entitles 
stock to liberal market appraisal 
(173) of understated earnings. (Reg. 
$6 cash div., paid 15 yrs., yields 
3.5% ; 5% Jan. stk. div. also paid 8 
yrs.) Adjusted for subsequent stock 
dividends, reported net equalled $7.41 
per share in 1943 against $6.92 in 
1942, after sharply increased ($3.66 
vs. $1.37) postwar reserve. A 48.8 
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largely offset by a huge jump in 
taxes ($25.44 vs. $16.71 per share). 
Company’s business has been less re- 
stricted than those of the typewriter 
companies and thus may benefit less 
from pent-up demand. Long-term 
growth prospects are nevertheless 
considered out of the ordinary. 
National Radiator 

An improved over-the-counter 
speculation, priced around 15. (Ind. 
60 cents an. div. yields 4.0%.) This 
drastically reorganized (1939) manu- 
facturer of radiators, boilers, air con- 
ditioning equipment, etc., issued its 
present simple capitalization of 153,- 
190 equity shares for debentures and 
claims to the exclusion of former pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Subse- 
quent net increased from $1.21 per 
share in the March 1940 fiscal year 
to $2.24 in 1942-43 and held at $2.18 
in 1943-44 (the last two after $1.96 
aid $1.63 postwar reserves, respec- 
tively.) Wholly-owned Plastic Met- 
als, Inc., producing metal powders, 
has developed new steel, manganese 
and silicon types and promises expan- 
sion. 


Peoples Gas B 

An above-average “business man’s 
investment” in its group, offering a 
liberal income at 61. (Reg. $4 an. div. 
yields 6.6%.) In a significant refund- 
operation, company has sold $20 mil- 
lion 3s to eight insurance firms and 
will redeem $20.4 <nillion outstanding 
5s of 1947. The 5s are non-callable, 
but a premium of $118 per $1,000 
bond will be offered. Incidentally, 
long term debt will have been reduced 
to below $61.9 million from $92.8 
million in 1932. Meanwhile, the 
March twelvemonth netted $5.20 vs. 
$6.45 per share a year before, the 
drop being largely due to increased 
EPT which, however, would cushion 
the effect of any further rate reduc- 
tion, 


Standard Cap & Seal C 

Advance from 1% low in 1942 to 
around 14 renders stock highly specu- 
lative. First-quarter net was 39 vs. 
24 cents per share in the 1943 period 
and 54 cents all last year. Govern- 


“Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
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ment requisition of Jersey City plant 
occasioned interruptions to 1943 op- 
erations and heavy costs in moving 
machinery, étc., so further favorable 
comparisons are expected. Company 
produces bottle caps, hoods and ap- 
plying machinery (mostly for lease), 
under long term contract for Borden, 
National Dairy and others. Its ma- 
chine shops are active in special war 
production. Standard recently diver- 
sified by acquiring General Felt Prod- 
ucts, a Brooklyn manufacturer of 


laminated, coated and _ processed 
papers. 
Twin Coach C+ 


Normally cyclical, but reasonably 
priced at 13 on duration and postwar 
prospects. (Paid single 30-cent div. 
last Dec.) Usually making one-fifth 
of U. S. 20- te 40-passenger city 
busses (a newer 58-passenger job is 
adaptable to intra-city use), company 
last year suffered from material and 
manpower shortages in combination 
with late conversion to military trans- 
port plane parts under subcontract, 
net receding to 75 cents from $1.03 in 
1942 and $1.50 in 1941. The first 
quarter showed a slight gain to 30 
from 28 cents a year before and fur- 
ther improvement is likely. Major 
war contracts will be completed this 
year, an 800-bus allocation for 1945 
approximates prewar output and 
pent-up replacement demand has not 
been satisfied. 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 

Based on prewar record, stock at 
13 appears amply priced. (Payments 
of 15 cents each in Nov., Dec., Apr. 
and June total 60 cents, yielding 
4.6%.) Leading in retail store bags 
and important in wrapping paper and 
kraft container board, company first 
benefited from large war demand but 
then suffered from material scarcities, 
restrictions, extraordinary manpower 
loss (to adjacent shipyards) and sus- 
pension of water transportation. 
Earnings dropped from $1.50-$1.70 
in 1940, 1941 and 1942, to 83 cents 
last year. But the turn may have ar- 
rived, with a first quarter net of 33 
cents against a 15-cent deficit a year 
before, notwithstanding Federal taxes 
at almost $1 vs. practically none. © 


Van Raalte C+ 

May be retained as an above-aver- 
age textile specialty at 46. (Pays 50 
cents in Mar., June and Sept., $1 in 
Dec.; $2.50 total yields 5.4%.) Manu- 
facturing hosiery, underwear, fabric 
gleves and other knitted goods of ray- 
on, nylon and cotton (silk was an 
important prewar raw material), Van 
Raalte had a bad time early in the de- 
pression but has since earned money 
consistently. Net actually has ranged 
between $4.20 and $6.26 per share 
since 1934. Restrictions and-pinched 
profit margins reduced first quarter 
net to $1.18 from $1.44 per share a 
year ago, but postwar prospects are 
considered favorable. 


Westinghouse Electric B+ 

At 105, this above-average war- 
peace stock is still 60 points below its 
1937 high. (Ind. $4 an. div. yields 
3.8%.) Indicating breadth of research 
is the announcement of four new plas- 
tics: a synthetic resin substitute for 
shellac or mica; moisture-proof Fos- 
terite electrical coating and filler; a 
“preformed plastic” roughly shapable 
before molding and weighing half as 
much as aluminum alloys; and a new 
type Micarta laminated plastic 
stretchable under heat into intricate 
shapes. Company plans postwar en- 
trance into radio receiver field, in- 
cluding FM, television and radio- 
phonograph. March quarter net was 
$1.44 vs. $1.30 per share a year be- 
fore. (Also FW, Jan. 5.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube C+ 

Overdiscounts postwar uncertain- 
ties at 42. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
4.7%.) Squeezed between fixed selling 
prices and mounting costs, wages and 
taxes, earnings dropped from $9.13 
per share in 1941 to $5.66 in 1942 
and $4.31 in 1943, and again in the 
March quarter, to 85 cents from $1.16 
a year before. They still widely cov- 
ered dividends, however. Since stock 
crossed 100 in peacetime 1937, re- 
tained earnings added $18.46 per 
share to equities, reflected in gains 
of $35.7 million in gross property ac- 
counts and $44.8 million in working 
capital (to $102 million). On July 
1. $15 million debenture 4s were re- 
paid.’ 
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FILLING When the war ends and 
A VAST peace is restored there 
vACUuUM could well develop a tem- 
porary shock accompany- 
ing the readjustment of business, for 
then the principal customer of in- 
dustry, the Government, whose orders 
run into the billions, will be com- 
pelled to cut down sharply on its pur- 
chases. 

The transition cannot be avoided ; 
it must be faced. But as to the length 
of time it will take before we complete 
our readjustment, no one has the 
answer. 

Yet we should not allow this hump, 
which we shall have to scale, to be- 
cloud our judgment of the promising’ 
future which lies beyond. There on 
the horizon looms one of the largest 
vacuums, which must be filled, in all 
our history, not only here in this 
country, but throughout the entire 
world. 

According to the latest statistics, 
there is in the possession of our 
people more than $68 billion of sav- 
ings in the form of cash and govern- 
ment bonds; add to this another $6 
billion our “GI” Joes will receive as 
they are mustered out of service and 
we can well visualize the tremendous 
size of the consumer purchasing pow- 
er that will be available. This wealth 
has accumulated during the absence 
of consumable goods which in ordi- 
nary times would have a _ ready 
market. The whole world will be in 
sore need of rehabilitation and some 
means will be found for this rebuild- 
ing. 

Keeping this picture in mind will 
make us realize the vast vacuum that 


needs to be refilled—it is so vast in- 


its proportions that it would insure 
12 


prolonged prosperity for years to 
come before dangers of excesses 
develop. 


FIND In such a period as 
THEM A the present, which is — 
BAROMETER fraught with so many 


_imponderables, mar- 
ket chartists and students of averages 
have found themselves hard put to it 
in attempting to forecast the imme- 
diate trend of the market, or its short 
swings, and as a result they have 
lost considerable prestige in recent 
months. 

We recall one instance not so 
long ago where a group of analysts 
held a meeting at the Stock Ex- 
change and on the basis of the action 
of the averages and market prece- 
dents expressed opinions that the 
market was due for a severe reaction. 
‘We also have noticed in the adver- 
tisements of several blatant market 
“counsellors” screaming advice to 
sell, sell, sell, for the market was due 
for a severe shake-out. But with the 
perversity which so frequently char- 
acterizes it, the market has now 
forged a dozen or so points ahead. 

Then there was the prevailing ad- 
vice of market letter writers to in- 
vestors to hold off until after “D 
Day” on the theory that this event- 
ful date would be viewed with such 
apprehension that a sharp decline was 
unavoidable, and on its completion 
securities could be bought much 
cheaper. Instead of this bargain day 
occurring, the market advanced. 

We do not question the sincerity 
of most of the market commentators, 
but what went wrong was their in- 
ability to measure public psychology, 
which plays as much a part in the 


stock market as in any other avenue 
of life. 

If these observers could find a better 
barometer which would reflect future 
trends, then their prognostications 
might more often come true. 


WORKING In an ambitious study 
CAPITAL during which its young 
CANARD legal minds must have 

burned the midnight oil 
many nights, the SEC has come to 
the conclusion that after the war cor- 
porations will need no aid in financ- 
ing their transition to peacetime 
pursuits. By that time their trea- 
suries will be so replete with cash 
they can reconvert without having 
to resort to borrowing. 

All this is sheer poppycock. 

Both the Investment Bankers of 
America and the American Bankers 
Association have already gone on rec- 
ord pointing out the fallacy in such 
reasoning, and certainly with their 
long experience they should know 
whereof they speak. 

There will be strongly fortified cor- 
porations that will find themselves in 
such a position, but many others al- 
ready know they will need additional 
financing. What the SEC did was 
to estimate the corporations’ cash re- 
sources in a lump sum, throwing them 
all into a general hopper. 

The results of this study by the 
SEC’s staff are not only misleading, 
but are a canard. If they were ac- 
cepted as fact, and used as a basis for 
postwar reconversion planning, we 
would quickly find ourselves in an ad- 
venture in adversity the likes and pro- 
portion of which could easily exceed 
anything we have yet experienced. 

If we were of a suspicious mood we 
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might say it carries the odor of propa- 
ganda. Why does not the SEC stick 
to its knitting, instead of meddling in 
situations with which it has no con- 
cern? 


ABAR— A well meaning investor, 
NOT A disturbed as many others are 
HELP over the limited number of 

shares of stock directors of 
some of his corporations are reported 
to own, suggests that this situation 
could be corrected if by law they were 
forced to possess a certain number of 
shares before they could qualify for 
such a responsible post. He thinks 
if these stewards of the investors’ in- 
terest had a large stake themselves in 
the business, this would assure share- 
holders that their rights would be bet- 
ter looked after. 

But this suggestion not only has 
flaws in it, but it could work out un- 
satisfactorily inasmuch as in many 
large corporations there are technical 
men who, under such regulations and 
not possessing the necessary means 
would be eliminated and the corpora- 
tions might lose the value of their 
services and advice. 

Since stockholders have it in their 
power through the exercise of their 
franchise to eliminate directors who, 
they find, fail them in the conduct of 
their businesses, they have the rem- 
edy in their own hands. Unfortu- 
nately they do not avail themselves 
of it. 

No law could correct this situation, 
hence why muddle the working of 
corporations by inflexible rules? 


BANK’S RESOURCES 
SET WORLD RECORD 


esources of the Chase National 

Bank of New York as of June 
30 set a new world record for a 
commercial bank, its resources stand- 
ing at $4,990.2 million, with deposits 
of $4,677.9 million. Three months 
earlier the bank’s resources totalled 
$4,766 million and its deposits were 
reported as $4,457.6 million. 

The Chase statement also showed 
cash on hand of $886.3 million against 
$936.9 million three months before, 
while holdings of Government securi- 
ties increased to $2,778.2 million 
against $2,691.9 million. As a supple- 
ment to its quarterly condition state- 
ment the bank issued a statement 
showing earnings for the first six 
months of the year equal to $1.23 a 
share on its capital stock. 
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“SUPER-COOPERATIVE” 
THREATENED FOR SOUTH 


Federal agency personnel is promoting a corporate 
octopus that would provide subsidized competition 
throughout the South, engaging in scores of businesses 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


I' is customary in horse racing for 
the handicapper to assign differ- 
ent weights to be carried by each 
horse, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, age and sex. He seeks, in this 


-way, to accord each horse a chance 


to win on his merits. That’s the 
sportsmanlike way of doing things. 
He doesn’t place an added 50 pounds 
on every horse except the one he 
owns, or the one on which he is bet- 
ting. But when the Federal Govern- 
ment goes into business, it immedi- 
ately loads down all private competi- 
tors with burdens which its own un- 
dertakings don’t have to bear. 


LOADED DICE 


- For the past 11 years, the present 
Administration has been encouraging 
the establishment of cooperative en- 
terprises throughout the country. 
And in following its customary prac- 
tice of loading the dice against all 
private competition, it has exempted 
these cooperatives from Federal tax- 
ation. More than that, it frequently 
lends funds, derived from taxing all 
forms of private enterprise, to co- 
operatives at little or no interest. As 
the British would say, that’s hardly 
cricket. 

The latest and one of the most 
grandiose of* these schemes recently 
has been proposed by a sub-commit- 
tee of Arkansas representatives of 
Federal agencies, reportedly headed 
by the regional director for the Farm 
Security Administration at Little 
Rock. In an 8-page prospectus dis- 
tributed widely throughout the South, 
these New Dealers have advocated 
the formation of a super-duper hold- 
ing, financing and management or- 
ganization which not only would take 
over established cooperatives, but also 
create innumerable new ones, and be- 
come their prolific parent. 

The Southern Consolidated Co- 
operatives, Inc.—that’s what they’re 
promoting—will be no piker concern. 


“To prevent the farms from becom- 
ing the dumping ground for unem- 
ployed people during the postwar 
period,” they propose “that coopera- 
tive industries be established to ab- 
sorb the surplus labor.” They say 
that “private enterprise is not in a 
position to effect the rapid change 
that will be necessary.” They say that 
“small cooperatively owned plants 
should be located in areas producing 
raw materials, with an abundance of 
labor and accessibility to natural re- 
sources.” All of which has a very fa- 
miliar New Deal ring. 

Here are the fields of private en- 
terprise in which this super-duper 
holding company would establish co- 
operative subsidiaries: Creosoting 
posts and timber, ginning cotton, 
milling cotton seed oil, making wood- 
en handles for tools and mops, pre- 
fabricating houses and barns. It 
would own and operate tanneries, 
chicken hatcheries, spinning and 
weaving mills, creameries, shoe fac- 
tories, fertilizer plants, feed mills, 


‘glass factories, hardware and cooking: 


utensil plants, glove factories, and 
factories for overalls and work shirts. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In addition, there would be fac- 
tories turning out tarpaulins, wagons 
and trailers, nails, lime, tombstones, 
caskets, tires, sweet potato starch, 
alcohol, naval stores, mattresses, 
small farm tools, wire, light bulbs, 
rugs, blankets, comforters, furniture, 
roofing, garments, pottery, brick, tile 
and paint. 

And if that isn’t enough, it pro- 
poses to set up subsidiaries to pro- 
vide life insurance, fire insurance and 
livestock insurance, to operate re- 
gional warehouses, to lease lands, to 
operate concessions, and to train per- 
sonnel for cooperative recreational 
activities. And it would also sponsor 
neighborhood “action” groups, ren- 
der farm equipment service, estab- 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . .$ 886,347,988.67 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

direct and fully guaranteed . . 2,778,218,272.86 
State and Municipal Securities. . 84,987,986.73 
Other Securities . . . . . . 122,628,560.94 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 

Acceptances. . « 1,048,627,006.00 


Accrued Interest Receivable . . 10,328,851.65 
Mortgages . . © « 6,751,716.05 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 4,185,995.07 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . 7,050,000.00 
Banking Houses . . . .. . 35,282,065.75 
Other Real Estate. . ... . 4,456,946.09 
$4,990,182,842.92 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock $111,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 124,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . .  43,209,131.71 
$ 278,209,131.71 
Dividend Payable August 1, 1944 5,180,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . 10,289,270.53 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 8,249,317.58 


Acceptances 

Outstanding . $ 7,955,614.16 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio 3,301,795.36 

Liability as Endorser on Accept- 

ances and Foreign Bills . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . 


4,653,818.80 


74,220.02 
5,654,396.37 
$4,990,182,842.92 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,199,414,- 
965.00 are pledged to secure U. S$. Governmenc War Loan Deposits 
of $1,021,381,481.02 and other public funds and trust deposits, and 

for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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lish credit unions, furnish medical 
and dental care, broadcast radio talks, 
publish magazines and newspapers, 
make motion pictures, establish trade 
schools, and provide ‘“‘a course of 
study in the public school system 
which will give basic training in all 
phases of cooperative economy.” 

Nor is that all. This super holding 
company would have a national co- 
operative service bureau at Washing- 
ton to devise laws, compile statistics, 
render technical assistance, carry on 
research, prepare literature, help in 
the administration of cooperatives 
throughout the country and, although 
the prospectus makes no specific men- 
tion of it, carry on high pressure lob- 
bying in Congress. The lack of plans 
for a cooperative religion doubtless 
was an oversight. 

Where’s the money coming from? 
It is proposed that individuals ex- 
pecting to become cooperative patrons 
will contribute $10 each as member- 
ship fees to county associations, be- 
sides buying plenty of preferred 
stock in them. And if they haven't 
the loose cash around to buy that 
stock, the Federal Government will 
be asked to lend it to them. 


STATE UNITS 


The county associations, in turn, | 
will be expected to join state asso- 
ciations to the tune of $100 each, be- 
sides buying all the preferred stock 
in the state associations they can. 
And the state associations to be 
formed in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas will 
subscribe to the tune of $100,000 
each to the stock of the super hold- 
ing company. No mention is made of 
whether this will be preferred or 
common stock, nor does the prospec- 
tus state, in the event it is preferred 
stock that the state associations buy, 
who will own the common stock. 
(That could be an embarrassing sug- 
gestion. ) 

In addition to this $900,000, the 
promoters propose ‘to borrow $2.1 
million from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, “or private 
agencies,” which will give the super 
holding company $3 million “for 


, necessary purchases of facilities and 


operations. But just in case that 
isn’t enough, these dreamers antici- 
pate that the Federal Government 
will lend the super holding company 
$5 million for 40 years at a simple 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Although all sections of the market have been making new 
highs, stock buying so far has continued largely on a cash 
basis. Daily trading again has exceeded two million share 
mark, reflecting continued public interest . 


FOLLOWING A period of several weeks during 
which the industrial price average fluctuated within 
the narrow range of one point, the market has 
ushered in the second half of the year with a re- 
sumption of the rise that has carried all three groups 
—industrials, rails and utilities—into new high ter- 
ritory. Familiar bullish implications continue plainly 
evident in the market's general action. Trading 
volume, for instance, shrinks when prices show any 
signs of reaction and expands with any rise, and 
for the sixth time this year more than two million 
shares changed hands in a single session. 


WITH CONGRESS in recess, day-to-day politics 
has ceased to be a market factor, but opening of 
the Democratic Party's convention may shortly cre- 
ate new influences in the short term market picture. 
Everywhere the assumption is that Mr. Roosevelt 
will seek a fourth term, but in other respects the 
development in Chicago could hold surprises worthy 
of at least passing market attention. As for the 
longer term, there are adequate grounds for the 
conviction that whoever the candidates and what- 
ever the platforms, the fact of the matter is that 
the political trend to the right is destined to con- 
tinue for some years to come. 


ALTHOUGH POTENTIALLY of the greatest 
market significance, the United Nations Monetary 


& Financial Conference now in session at Bretton 


Woods is very likely to prove a dud so far as its 
effect on stock prices is concerned. In the first 
place, the preliminary plan that was drawn up by 
the so-called experts is so complicated that few 
are able to understand it, except the fact that it 
would cost the United States from $2.5 billion to $3 
billion—as against $1 billion for Great Britain, for 
instance. Any conference of this sort must of neces- 
sity include so many special pleaders that doubts 
have already been expressed concerning the meet- 
ing's ability to come to definite agreement on any- 
thing more concrete than general principles. 
(Among those pleading special causes there are, 
of course, members of this country's silver bloc, 
demanding as usual that "something be done for 


silver.’ If ''something'’ were to be done ,it could 
conceivably give a fillip to the shares of companies 
that would benefit, most of which are the copper 
miners that recover silver as a by-product.) 


WHETHER OR NOT the average person under- 
stands the monetary proposals, he doss under- 
stand that whatever the results of the 44-nation con- 
ference, Congress will have the final say concern- 
ing this country's participation. And because of 
that fact the meeting's developments are being | 
viewed by the market with equanimity. 


OF MUCH MORE importance concerning the in- 
termediate future of the market is the general 
course of the war, and this remains highly gratifying 
except for the activity in China. Continued mili- 
tary resistance by that country is, of course, being 
counted upon to shorten the time needed to de- 
feat Japan. There have been no developments in 
other war theatres that would prompt a change of 
opinion concerning the probability of ending the 
European conflict within a year, and it is this 
prospect that is providing strong support for stocks 
in the peace-beneficiary class. But it would seem 
also that the realities of the situation are being 
increasingly recognized by groups that have here- 
tofore been labeled babies'’, despite their 
demonstrated good peacetime earning power, and 
selected issues of this sort appear in good position 
for.longer term appreciation. 


A REMARKABLE aspect of the present market pic- 
ture is the |4-point rise by the industrial average 
from the April 24 low of 135.00, with no single day 
bringing a reaction of as much as one point. 
Because of this, it is natural that numerous ob- 
servers are expecting a "corrective'’ reaction to 
occur before the rise proceeds significantly further. 
Unless occasioned by unexpected bad news of 
fundamental importance, any material backing away 
from current price levels should be looked upon as 
an opportunity for adding to one's holdings of 
promising issues. 


Written July 6, 1944; Richard J. Anderson. 
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WAR LOAN REFLECTION: The statement of 
condition of Federal Reserve member banks in 
101 cities for June 28 plainly reflects the large 
operations incident to the Fifth War Loan cam- 
paign. Loans to brokers to carry Government 
securities rose by $561 million, and loans to others 
for the same purpose were up over $1 billion dur- 
ing the week ended on the date of the report. 
The banks themselves bought $1.1 billion Treasury 
certificates, $561 million Treasury bills, $77 million 
Treasury notes and $327 million U.S. Government 
bonds in the week. Demand deposits dropped 
$3.4 billion (funds that were used to buy War Bonds) 
and Government deposits rose $7.1 billion. If 
changes of such magnitude were to occur within a 
single week in more normal times, their repercus- 
sions on the money market would be significant. 
But the Government has so closely controlled the 
level of money rates for more than a decade that 
operations of this kind leave no ripple on the 
interest rate structure. 


CHAINS GROWING SMALLER: The reverse of 
the trend that for so many years characterized the 
chain stores, the tendency more recently among 
companies operating in the multiple-store field has 
been to reduce the number of units operated. Of 
14 chain organizations that reported the number of 
stores each had in operation in May, || had fewer 
units than a year ago, and three had the same 
number of outlets as of the same month in 1943. 
None had undertaken any expansion. This group 
as a whole had 10,693 units a year ago; the latest 
reports show that the aggregate last May stood 
at 10,439, a shrinkage of 254 stores during the 
12-months period. 

This move toward reducing the size of the chains 
finds no adverse reflection on sales volumes, how- 
ever. With only a few exceptions, the chains’ 
May sales volumes continued to run ahead of year- 
ago business. Apparel chains have been making 
the best showing, several of the chain store com- 
panies handling such merchandise having May sales 
increases of 34 to 51 per cent. 


AUTO MAKERS BUSY: No? only is the auto- 
mobile industry making a major contribution to the 
manufacture of guns and other direct implements 
of warfare, but it also continues comparatively busy 
on the production of cars and trucks. Estimates 
are that, for the first six months of the year, aggre- 
gate out-turn came to almost 480,000 units as 
against approximately 460,000 cars and trucks for 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


the first half of 1943. Production is currently run- 
ning at about 20,000 a week, and the year as a 
whole could easily account for a million units. 
Although no passenger cars are being made for 
civilian use, an undisclosed number of the trucks 
being turned out are destined for non-military pur- 
chasers. Truck manufacturers also are engaged in 
producing a long line of non-automotive goods for 
the armed forces but, because they have been able 
to keep their assembly lines running, their recon- 
version problems will be insignificant compared with 
those of numerous other manufacturers. 


HIGHER MONEY ORDER RATES: Designed as 


a revenue raising move, the schedule of money 
order fees was increased all-around in last year's 
tax bill. But the result has been that banks have 
been able to transfer funds for smaller charges 


+than those imposed by the Post Office Depart- 


ment, and considerable money order business was 
therefore diverted to the financial institutions. As 
a source of net earnings, however, this activity has 
been quite minor. And thus banking circles are 
not perturbed at the fact that Congress is again 
changing the money order fee schedule—this time 
downward—in order to recoup lost business. About 
70 per cent of the post offices’ money order busi- 
ness is for amounts of less than $10, and the inten- 
tion now is to charge a flat fee of 5 cents for new 
“postal notes" in any denomination up to $10. 


“POINTS” BACK ON MEAT: Recent OPA 
action putting back on the list of rationed food 
the meats that had been obtainable for some weeks 
point-free is of no significance to the meat pack- 
ing companies’ earnings position. As a matter of 
fact, there is every indication that the packing 
industry will again report highly satisfactory earn- 
ings for its current fiscal year which ends in. 
October. Volume is one of the most important 
determinants of packing company profits, and this 
is destined to remain large for a considerable time 
to come. While it is generally realized that our 
shipments of food to liberated countries will con- 
tinue at high levels for several years following the 
war's end, it is not so well known that, even after 
most of the postwar readjustments had been com- 
pleted following World War |, our meat exports 
continued to run well above normal for another 
several years, through 1924. Although most of the 
shares in this stock group must be regarded as 
quite speculative, the industry has been strengthen- 
ing its financial position in recent years, and further 
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progress in this direction will be made as long as 
earnings hold at high levels. 


RAILS’ EPT CARRYBACKS: Increasing atten- 
fion is being given by market students to the mat- 
ter of the carryback provisions of the Excess Profits 
Tax law as they may affect railroad earnings. The 
very modest market appraisal of current railroad 
earnings of course reflects fears that the war's end 
will bring a sharp slump in railway traffic and, con- 
sequently, rail earnings. However, analysis of the 
tax position of leading roads shows that any slump 
would be greatly cushioned by EPT carrybacks. In 
fact, because of this carryback feature, a large 
number of roads would be able to show very 
impressive per share earnings even though actual 
operations were to result anly in breaking even. 
For the Pennsylvania, for instance, it is estimated 
that the net carryback of its 1943 Excess Profits 
Tax payment would amount to almost $2.50 per 
share oF stock. Norfolk & Western's net carryback 
would be close to $9 and Union Pacific's would be 
nearly $5. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT RATE CUT: Again the 
complicated matter of freight rate making is being 
thrown into the courts, with Georgia's aggressive 
new Governor moving to have the U.S. Supreme 
Court equalize the rates charged in that State 
with the lower rates that prevail in the more popu- 
lous northeastern territory. If Georgia's contention 
of unjust discrimination is upheld, the result will 
of course be a general lowering of rates for the 
territory which lies south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi. Progress of the 
case through the legal machinery will doubtless 
consume considerable time and, whatever the ulti- 
mate outcome, the matter is not likely to assume 
market importance in the reasonably near future. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Union Pacific applies to 1.C.C. for permission to 
issue $8.2 million equipment trust certificates... . 
Atchison will pay another $1.50 dividend Septem- 
ber |... . Net income of Reynolds Metals for the 
quarter ended March 31 equalled $18.39 per share 
on the preferred stock, compared with $15.13 per 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


of Milwaukee Railroad. . . . Century Ribbon Mills 


share in the like period last year. . . . Navy Depart- 
ment approves agreements with Standard Oil of 
California for operation of the Elk Hills Petroleum 
Reserve in California. . . . Electric output of Con- 
solidated Edison for the week ended June 25 was 
15.4 per cent below same week last year. . . . Cash 
and equivalent of Fruehauf Trailer was equal to 
about $17 per share of common stock as of 
March 31 last... . Carloadings for the week ended 
June 24 and for 26 weeks ended the same date, 
compared with the like periods a year ago: Atchi- 
son, up 12 and 3.2 per cent, respectively; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, up 9.1 and 6.7 per cent; 
New York Central, up 9.8 and 1.7 per cent; 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, up 8.2 and 2.6 
per cent; Pennsylvania, up 18.5 and 8 per cent; 
Southern Pacific, unehanged and up 3.6 per cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Sales of Curtiss- 
Wright for 1943 were $1.3 billion, up 68.1 per cent 
from the $770.6 million reported in 1942... . 
Packard Motor arranging $30 million bank credit. 
. . .« Court approves modified reorganization plan 


resumes dividend (10 cents payable September |) 
after lapse since 1938. .. . Lever Brothers acquires 
Pepsodent Company for $10 million cash... . 
Columbian Carbon forms new Canadian unit to 
make printing inks... . American Chain & Cable 
acquires Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works. . . . 
The Fair stockholders meet July 26 to vote recap- 
italization plan to eliminate preferred dividend 
arrears. . . . General Motors’ Chevrolet Division 
gets $25 million 105-mm. shell contract. . .. Rheem 
Manufacturing acquires Atlas Steel Barrel Division 
from Bethlehem Steel. . . . Oppenheim, Collins to 
pay $1 dividend July 25, vs. 80 cents paid June 30 
last year... . Rayonier reported sales of $22.8 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended April 30, vs. $28.4 mil- 
lion a year ago. . . . Brewing Corporation consider- 
ing acquisition of Tip Top Brewing and the Wal- 
dorf Brewing Company. . . . S. H. Kress considers 
redemption of 6 per cent special preferred stock. 
. «» Shell Union Oil paying 50-cent dividend July 15, 
vs. 40 cents last year. .. . Kroger's average number 
of stores in operation 2,943 as of June 17, com- 
pared with 3,072 last year. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 

Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4/2s,'77.. 94 4.79 101 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78. 98 4.59 102 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/os,1950. 102 5.39 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/os, '64. 87 5.17 Not 
N. Y. Central 4!/os, 2013......... 69 6.52 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 97 6.19 110 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 79 5.70 100 
Texas Pacific gen. & ref. 5s, 1979. 92 5.43 105 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


FOR INCOME " 
These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
Allied Stores 5% cum........... 100 ©. 5.00% 100 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 97 5.16 Not 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum...... 98 5.10 Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 76 864.61 100 
Reading Co.4% (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 9 107! 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum. . 98 4.08 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Am. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 93 6.45 110 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum..... 46 5.98 53 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 93 6.45 110 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.conv. 85 5.88 105 
Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 97 —s «619 110 


_ COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 31 $1.75 $050 $2.59 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 16 0.80 0.40 1.05 
Amer. News ........... 36 1.80 0.90 5.14 
Borden Company ...... 34 1.50 0.80 Leer 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 47 3.50 2.25 4.04 a$0.90 
Consolidated Edison ... 24 1.60 0.80 1.70 0.73 
Elec. Storage Battery... 43 
First Nat'l Stores....... 40 2.50 1.87'/2 g3.01 2.00 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 49 2:25 0.62'/2 3.86 0.79 
34 «1.60 080 2.16 


MacAndrews & Forbes.. 29 1.65 1.20 1.60 0045 


STOCK Recent ——Dividend—— -—Earnings—— 

Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Macy (R.H.) ......... 36 $2.00 $1.50 $2.14 b$1.67 
May Department Stores. 59 3.00 2.25 3.82 h4.03 
Melville Shoe ......... 200 218 .... 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 30 2.50 1.00 6.49 a0.91 
Philip Morris .........- 90 4.50 3.75 6.10. 5.8! 
Standard Oil of Calif... 38 2.00 1.00 2.78 0.60 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 65 250 1.00 3.38, 00.63 
Union Pacific R.R....... 110 6.00 3.00 18.58 3.39 
United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 050 2.70. 20.58 
U. S$. Tebacce ......... 27 1.30 0.30 
29 1.60 0.80 2.20 bi.l6 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 
STOCK Recent 


Price 1943 t 1944 
American Brake Shoe... 44 $1.80 $1.00 $3.38 a$0.60 
American Stores ....... 17 1.00. 0.75 tee 
Anaconda Copper ..... 27 0.50 §3.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 69 6.00 3.00 21.11 «3.55 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 65 6.00 3.00 8.58 al.él 
38 2.00 1.00 2.69 0.74 
Climax Molybdenum ... 37 3.20 1.00 3.82 0.63 
Commercial Solvents ... 18 0.60 0.30 1.10 0.21 
Continental Can ....... 42 1.00 0.50 1.81 rt.93 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 38 0.75 0.50 2.18 a0.64 
Firestone Tire ......... 50 2.00 0.75 75.04 n6.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 33 2.00 1.00 3.10 00.75 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 40 1.65 0.80 5.39 0.8! 
General Electric ....... 39 1.40 0.70 1.56 00.36 


STOCK Recent ——Dividend——- -——Earnings—— 

Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Glidden Company ..... 24 $0.90 .60 s$1.88 b$0.72 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 36 2.00 1.00 7.84 0.80 
Kennecott Copper ..... 33 3.00 1.00 §4.16 al.02 
Lima Locomotive ...... 41 2.00 1.00 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 87 7.00 2.00 18.13 «3.76 
McCrory Stores ....... 20 1.00 0.50 
Mid-Continent Pet. .... 27 1.40 0.40 3.53 00.77 
New York Air Brake.... 40 2.00 1.00 3.83 0.79 
Thompson Products .... 44 150 0.50 7.21 «2.47 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 16 0.85 0.40 1.98 0.47 
Timken Roller Bearing... 51 2.00 1.00 2.66 a0.56 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 26 2.00 0.75 5.37 al.57 


§—Before depletion. e—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1943. g—Fiscal 
years ended March 3!. h—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1944 and 1943. k—Fiscal year ended September 30, n—Fiscal 
years ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. r—i2 months to March 31. s—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1943. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


N THE THURSDAY before 

July 4, the several vice chair- 
men of WPB got together and cooked 
up this reconversion scheme which 
now is being reviewed by the Armed 
Services: Anybody who shows that 
he can produce consumer goods with- 
out hurting the war effort can apply 
for materials which are in supply. 
Regional WPB offices must certify 
that the applicant’s plan will not rob 
war production of labor or facilities. 
The first to get their certifications 
will walk off with the materials. 
’ This has something of the appear- 
ance of genuine competition. One 
imagines an unholy rush to regional 
offices, followed by complaints that 
the red tape which delays certifica- 
tions somehow interferes less with 
one’s business rival than with oneself. 
But there is a Washington magic that 
makes so many first appearances de- 
ceptive. The plan, for instance, ex- 
cludes items whose manufacture, to 
use a fine old word from the Gobble- 
dygook, is “programmed.” How 
many can show that civilian work 
will not hurt the war effort? 

If the scheme goes through, of- 
icials anticipate, the battleline in the 
ight over prewar quotas will shift. 
Those who want to protect prewar 
positions will try to insert their old 
catalogs, somehow, in Office of 
Civilian Requirement’s program. A 
great many things are under pro- 
grams anyway. Producers of mate- 
tials which are plentiful, naturally, do 
best if things are opened up. 

RFC help is talked about for com- 
panies whose plants will be tied up 
right until Tokyo falls and some com- 
pany officials are supposed to have 
been down here to see whether there 
is anything in it. If a plant were 100 
per cent converted while its rivals 
were not, RFC would finance a new 
civilian plant. If the idea is tried out, 
it cannot be applied, in any case, until 
present restrictiorfs on construction 
are removed. The scheme would be 
most significant in its application to 
the automobile industry. 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO raw 
materials companies started to worry 
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about postwar oversupply and some- 
times talked cut-backs at WPB in- 
dustry meetings. There is no public 
record that the aluminum people tried 
to curtail. Now aluminum stands to 


gain by the big excess over war re-. 


quirements. Aluminum will be the 
first important metal from which re- 
strictions will be removed. This gives 
the industry a jump over its rivals 
since fabricators, released from war 
jobs, will have every incentive to ex- 
periment with the light metal. 

Testifying before the Truman Com- 
mittee recently, George R. Gibbons, 
senior vice president of Aluminum 
Company of America, described his 
company’s postwar aspirations. As 
manufacturers lose war contracts, the 
company hopes to interest them in 
making peacetime products by use of 
light metal. Company hopes to see 
the use of aluminum not only for 
passenger but also for other railroad 
cars. It argues that ships with alumi- 
num superstructure will be safest 
since the tops will be light. Auto 
aspirations are well known. 

R. S. Reynolds, of Reynolds 
Metals, indicated that hope of in- 
teresting the auto makers rests upon 
aluminum’s being competitive. Other- 
wise, the motor car companies would 
fear a rise in prices once they started 
using the metal. As a matter of fact, 
C. E, Wilson of General Motors told 
a group of newspapermen here re- 
cently that the company is interested 
but skeptical; it wants to judge com- 
parative costs before doing anything. 


REQUESTS for Department of 
Commerce literature suggest a marked 
dissatisfaction among companies with 
prewar distribution methods and an 
impulse to experiment. Particularly, 
they are asking for ideas about cut- 
ting distribution costs. 

Companies are evidently weighing 
advantages of using dealer outlets, 
setting up their own retailing outlets, 
etc. Interest of manufacturers in set- 
ting up retailing chains may, in part, 
reflect wartime depreciation of their 
usual dealer systems. The idea ‘in- 
volves difficult tax problems, particu- 
larly with respect to imposts by states. 


There is also keen interest in 
methods for allocating distribution 
costs among the various items which 
a concern markets. If the interest 
survives, it will benefit those com- 


1 panies which have worked out me- 


chanical and semi-mechanical methods 
for handling cost problems. A 


THE TERMINATION bill has a 
new section that gives a break to 
some companies that overproduced 
war goods, to find later that their con- 
tracts had been cancelled. If they can 


‘show that their production was car- 


ried forward at the request of WPB 
or an RFC subsidiary, they will get 
paid. Probably, this is most important 
at the moment to smaller miners of 
zinc, lead and other metals whose 
production had been pressed. Some 
component makers should benefit. 


NOTHING IMPORTANT should 
be expected from Congress for a good 
while. The recess officially is until 
August 1 but already there is talk 
of extending it until after Labor Day. 
Because this is an election year, at- 
tendance probably will not be too good 
then. But committee work is going 
on more or less so that, when Con- 
gress does come back, it will have a 
calendar. 


IF ANY CONCRETE plans for 
postwar handling of the war debt are 
worked up, the most surprised spec- . 
tators probably will be the Treasury 
officials themselves. They do, to be 
sure, come forth from time to time 
with ideas that they do not take too 
seriously. 

For instance, one top official sug- 
gests working off the floating debt 
by funding one week’s bill issue on 
each sale of bonds. On Capitol Hill, 
there is some talk about putting out 
a small, experimental issue of per- 
petual bonds, always with the reflec- 
tion that it may be too easy to be 
safe. It is all conversation. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


"Opening an Account’, a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 

Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 
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Rubber Rambles 


Firestone Tire & Rubber staged 
its “War Products Exhibit” at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria last week, 
and gave the public an idea of its 
broad contribution of wartime equip- 
ment—of particular interest were the 
many devices for protecting and sav- 
ing the lives of fighting men.... A 
new type of rubber mounting for 
radial aircraft engines has been per- 
fected by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
after two years of research—the im- 
provement is expected to reduce vi- 
bration to a minimum, thus aiding in 
smoother operation of giant bombers, 
by reducing the strain on structural 
parts, and permitting increased ac- 
curacy of precision instruments which 
control the accuracy of bombing and 
gunfire. . . . Now it can be told that 
U. S. Rubber has been doing quite a 
job in the “reclaiming” of used 
“Vinylite,” a synthetic material, that 


has served as a rubber substitute for 
many wartime applications—because 
of the lack of production facilities, 
this synthetic has been considered as 
a critical material which explains why 
it has paid to recover over a million 
pounds in the past year and a half. 


By Weston Smith 


. . . B. F. Goodrich Company has 
summed up its achievement in syn- 
thetic rubber in a new brochure en- 
titled “Bricks Without Straw”—pro- 
duction of 700,000 tons of man-made 
rubber for American industry is esti- 
mated for 1944... . White synthetic 
rubber sheets for hospitals are now 
being turned out in quantity by I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber— the primary ad- 
vantage of this material is that it will 
withstand 120 hours of boiling with- 
out serious effect, something that nat- 
ural rubber never could take. 


Publishing Patter 


Sears, Roebuck has hit upon a plan 
to insure the safe return of its large 
catalogues—a postage-free return en- 
velope is sent out with each big book, 
together with an appeal for paper 
conservation. . . . The Association of 
National Better Business Bureaus 
will launch its own magazine, proba- 
bly a monthly, with a view to reach- 
ing businessmen directly with its mes- 
sage of keeping merchandising, re- 
tailing and advertising on a high 
plane of honesty—the publication is 
expected to start with a controlled 
circulation of 32,000, and current 


A BALANCED FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


plans call for the acceptance of paid 
advertising. . . . Next in public rela- 
tions journals will be Jndustrial Rela- 
tions, a magazine devoted to em- 
ployer-employee relations—the pub- 
lisher will be the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, which formerly sponsored Civil- 
ian Defense, a “trade paper” for 
OCD workers. . . . Another jobber- 
dealer magazine for operators of gas- 
oline service stations will make its 
bow on a bi-monthly basis under the 
title of Fleet-Wing Red Bird — the 
publication will be distributed with- 
out charge by the Fleet-Wing Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of Ohio. . . . Unique in aids to 
men in the armed forces is the new 
booklet of Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Bean, called “Service fo 
Servicemen” — says the foreword: 
“The purpose of this small book is to 
acquaint men and women in the ser 
vice with certain basic facts concern 
ing the mechanics of opening and 
maintaining an account for the pur 
chase and sale of securities.” 


Drug Stories 


More will be heard of the move on 
the part of New York State to limit 
the sale of vitamin concentrates to 
drug stores, thus excluding the gro- 
cery chains—a court test will prob- 
ably determine if drug stores should 
have a virtual monopoly on vitamin 
preparations. . . . Chesebrough Man- 
ufacturing Company is embarking on 
a new campaign to emphasize the 
value of “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly, 
as a sunburn treatment—the move re- 
flects the promotion of a host of sun- 
burn lotions, which apparently have 
cut into the sale of the all-purpose 
household remedy. . . . The acquisi- 
tion of the “Pepsodent” dentifrices 
and mouth washes by Lever Brothers 
Company is said to be but the first 
move of the big soap company to 
broaden its representation in the 
drug store product field—other mer 
gers along the same line are rumored 
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to be pending. . . . Organization of 
Associated Distributors, Inc., will 
bring together the “Dana” line of per- 
fume and cosmetic preparations 
(“Tatoo,” “Tabu” and ‘“Savage’’) 
and the “Chen Yu” line of nail polish, 
hand lotions and lipsticks—sales of 
both lines will be handled directly 
with the drug chains and wholesale 
druggists. . . . Newest in soda foun- 
tain drinks will be ‘“Vi-Tone,” a vita- 
min-fortified beverage, to be sérved 
with luncheons or as a thirst-quencher 
—the product, which can be featured 
either hot or iced, will be distributed 
by Vi-Tone Sales Company. 


Glass Glossary 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass is organiz- 
ing a new campaign as a prelude to 
its postwar planning to publicize its 
part in the manufacture of many 
peacetime products, other than glass 
—in addition, the company has a 
number of allied products in the paint 
and building material fields which are 
being readied for postwar introduc- 
tion... . Up to now a huge amount 
of fancy spices and seasonings have 
been sold because of attractive glass 


containers that could be utilized for 
re-use as vases, etc.—the Durkee Fa- 


mous Foods Division of the Glidden 
Company will place the emphasis on 
a more practical application in utiliz- 
ing its containers for the home can- 
ning of Victory Garden produce... . 
A new process for placing a “lead- 
free” vitrifiable glaze on glassware 
has been patented by duPont de Ne- 
mours—the absence of lead eliminates 
the possibility of lead poisoning in 
decorating fine crystal. . . . Corning 
Glass Works will make available for 
civilian use its new glass dinnerware 
of opal glass that was created for 
U. S. Army training camps in an ef- 
fort to reduce breakage—plates and 
cups of this type of opaque glassware 
are lighter and thinner than that pre- 
viously used to serve trainees, and at 
the same time more attractive than 
the earthenware variety. 


Textile Topies 


S. Stroock & Company is prepar- 
ing a host of new fabrics that will be 
introduced for postwar use through 
the blending of more than: 300 fibres 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
—predicted is the mixture of fibres of 
the ramie, pineapple, milkweed, etc., 
with the hair of the rabbit, muskrat, 
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sheep, dog and camel, etc. . . . Na- 
tional Dairy Products will tell the 
story of its “Aralac” fibre, the casein 
raw material from skim milk, in a 
new booklet on the many uses for the 
synthetic—the brochure traces the 
process of manufacture from the 
curds through to the high-style fabrics 
that are now common at fashion 
shows. . . . The Motion Picture De- 
partment of J. Walter Thompson 
Company is producing several films 
for the cotton textile and tire cord 
manufacturing industries to show the 
progress made in the use of cotton in 
wartime—later the movies will be 
shown in areas where 1,500 cotton 
mills and 42 tire-cord factories are 
located. . . . Concern is being ex- 
pressed in tailoring circles over the 
trend of army officers toward going 
without blouses (jackets) in the 
summertime—if returning soldiers 
and civilian adopt the style there 
would be quite a dent in the volume 
of textiles sold for summer suitings. 


Miscellany 


To meet the anticipated demand 
for electric water-heaters and dish- 
washers after the war, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing is organiz- 
ing a separate department for these 
items, and taking them away from 
the division handling electric ranges 
—the establishment of the new 
department will facilitate the sale 
of water-heaters and dish-washers 
through stores that previously have 
not handled stoves. . . . Reports con- 
tinue to circulate to the effect that the 
name of “Elizabeth Arden” will soon 
be seen on a line of ladies’ wearing 
apparel—up to now this tradename 
has been confined to cosmetics. .. . 
Next in dehydrated fruit juices for 
domestic consumption will be 
“Freshie,” a combination of orange, 
lemon and lime powders, developed 
by Sunway Fruit Products—this bev- 
erage has become popular with men 
in the armed forces overseas, and is 
expected to make a hit on the home 
front... . An improvement in rust- 
inhibitors or priming coats for paint 
or lacquer on steel or iron surfaces 
has been christened “Protect-O- 
Metal” by G. W. Smith & Sons, the 
manufacturer—the compound can be 
brushed or sprayed, and when used 
in welding will produce a stronger 
and less porous weld than usually 
possible. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 

hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number forty of a@ series. 
ScHenLteY Distitters Corp., New York 


Skaal 


Jean Hersholt was the distinguished 
guest speaker at our Thursday Luncheon 
Club on the thirty-seventh floor of the 
Empire State Building. No need to tell 
you, who know Jean Hersholt from the 
hundreds of roles he has played on the 
screen and his Dr. Christian on the 
radio—what a grand guy he is. And 
he does a lot of extra-curricular work 
that would take up all the working hours 
of just an ordinary man. For one thing, 
Jean is the head of the Free Denmark 
Society of America. You know, of 
course, that he was born in Denmark. 


He told us 
stories about the present plight of his 
mother-country. He told us also of the 
true meaning of the Danish toast— 
“Skaal.” You will recognize it because 
it is close to a similar word, with slight 
variations in spelling, in other Scandi- 
navian countries. 


Each letter in the word “Skaal” means 
something. For instance, the Danish 
word for health starts with an “s;” love 
begins with “k;” old age with “a”; and 
“a” also stands for—many talents. The 
Danish word for luck starts with an “1!” 
as does our word. Put together these 
letters spell s-k-a-a-l . SKAAL. So, 
when a Dane raises his glass and toasts 
a friend he means— 


some very interesting 


“Here’s to your health and to your 
love; may your old age be happy; 
may you have many talents, and 
may you have good luck!” 


And so this has been a profitable day 
for me—I’ve learned something. And I 
did something about it. I raised my 
glass containing one of our own prod- 
ucts (forgive me) in a toast to our kids 
away from home... 

SKAAL! 

MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLers Corp. 
P.S—War Bonds ... Buy’em and hold’em! 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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Insured Safety 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Farm and Home Full Paid 
Investment Certificates offer 
Federally insured safety up to 


$5,000. Current dividend 3%. 
One of the Nation's largest 
associations .. . assets of more 
than $26,000,000. Exception- 
ally strong reserve position. 
We invite inquiries. 


FARM AND HOME 


Savings and Loan Association 
Nevada, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND 


tens of thousands of 
men and women 
turn to THE BOS- 
TON GLOBE for 
their financial news 
—making this news- 
paper the logical 
vehicle for your fi- 
nancial advertising 
message. 


Boston Globe 


[N 


MORNING - EVENING -SUNDAY 


aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
Life.” Ie tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. « . Address: Scribe T. J. S. 


te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


MANHATTAN 


BOND) FUND 


PROSPECTU Jon REQUEST 


| 15 EXCHANGE PL. 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES 


Erte was some irregularity in the 
list during the holiday week but 
the market gave evidence of strong 
demand in some sections, notably 
Cuban sugar bonds and public utility 
holding company debentures. In the 
speculative rail division, Chicago & 
North Western issues and Baltimore 
& Ohio bonds were especially active. 
The latter group was strong on 
reports of progress toward formu- 
lation of a plan for extending matu- 
rities. 

PROSPECTIVE REFUNDINGS 


It is expected that a number of 
important bond refundings will be 
effected soon after the close of the 
Fifth War Loan drive. The strength- 
ened probability of early calls has 
lowered the market premiums of sev- 
eral high grade bonds recently. Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal 3's of 1971, 
formerly quoted above 110, have 
declined to levels less than a point 
above the call price of 106. Penn 
Central Light & Power 4%s and 5s 
have declined several points on re- 
ports that efforts to prepare a refi- 
nancing plan had been resumed. 
Kansas City Terminal is expected to 
revive plans for refunding its first 
4s, which were dropped a year ago. 
Other refundings which may material- 
ize later in the year include Ohio 
Edison, Philadelphia Electric Power, 
Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service, Potomac Edison, Chicago 
Union Station, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, New Orleans Publi¢ Service, 
Minneapolis Gas Light and Capital 
Transit. 


CONSOLIDATED E. & G. 6s 


The SEC has postponed until Au- 
gust 22 proceedings on the company’s 
plan for compliance with the Public 
Utility Act. The company has al- 
ready made notable progress, having 
divested itself of 17 subsidiaries and 
reduced its indebtedness by $8.2 mil- 
lion within the past year. Consoli- 
dated has applied for authority to 
expend $600,000 in the purchase of 
Southern Cities Utilities first lien 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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collateral 5s, an assumed issue, and 
$345,000 in the acquisition of its col- 
lateral trust 6s. In addition to sales 
of domestic properties, funds have 
been obtained from foreign subsidi- 
aries. Plans are pending for divest- 
ment of other assets, and the process 
of debt reduction will doubtless be 
continued. The collateral trust 6s 
must still be regarded as speculative, 
but their ultimate liquidation value 
appears to be in excess of recent quo- 
tations. 


D. & R. G, W. INTEREST 


Beginning July 10, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western system bonds may be 
presented for payment of the interest 
authorized by court order dated April 
24. Distributions will be made in the 
following amounts (per $1,000 
bond) : Rio Grande Western first 4s, 
$54.55; Denver & Rio Grande first 
consolidated 4s, $22.53; Denver & 
Rio Grande first consolidated 4%s, 
$23.24; Rio Grande Western first 
consolidated 4s, $11.97; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western refunding and 
improvement 5s, $17.18. 


ST. PAUL R.R. REORGANIZATION 


The Federal Court at Chicago has 
approved the amended reorganization 
plan for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and arrangements are 
being made to submit the plan to the 
various classes of creditors, Assum- 
ing that the votes are predominantly 
favorable, the trustees will be able to 
proceed with the final steps toward 
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consummation of the reorganization. 

Contrary to general expectations, 
the Court recommended against pay- 
ment of the $10.4 million RFC debt 
at the present time. The plan calls 
for distribution of $52 million cash to 
bondholders. Deducting these pay- 
ments and other requirements from 
estimated cash as of January 1, 1945, 
would leave approximately $19.8 mil- 
lion which the trustees regarded as an 
inadequate margin over the amount 
of the RFC debt. Cash payment of 
the indebtedness to the RFC would 
permit the allocation of close to $400 
new first mortgage bonds per $1,000 
principal amount of general mortgage 
bonds ; settlement of the debt through 
issuance of securities will limit the 
allotment to an average of about $328 
first 4s for the various series of bonds 
secured by this mortgage. Allocations 
to other issues will also be affected. 
However, the effect upon values of 
reorganization securities is not re- 
garded as being of major importance. 


All classes of Milwaukee bonds ad- 


vanced on news of the Court’s ruling. 

When-issued trading in the new 
bonds and stocks was started in the 
over-the-counter market upon the 
Court’s approval of the plan. Aver- 
aging bid and asked prices, recent 
quotations have been as follows: first 
4s, 104; general income 4%s “A”, 
77; general income 4%s “B”, 65; 
preferred stock, 43; common stock, 18. 


POSTWAR BUSINESS 


Concluded from page 4 


lines. In some instances, the growth 
of youthful industries will be expedit- 
ed; in others, the development work 
will result in invasion of fields in 
which the war contractor did not par- 
ticipate prior to 1940, 

The possibilities for companies 
which have always specialized in 
armaments is an especially interest- 
ing field for conjecture. During the 
“long armistice,” Savage Arms man- 
ufactured washing machines and 
other durable goods as well as guns 
for the sporting goods trade, and 
will probably revert to this status af- 
ter World War II. However, some 
of the “war babies” may be expect- 
ed to experiment with lines having 
little or no relation to anything pre- 
viously produced. The charter of the 
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The house where steel 


“TAKES DOWN 


Br you could take a trip through the 
Armco Research Laboratories, you 
would see sheet stee! reveal many of 
its innermost secrets. 


You would watch machines test these 


sheets; peer into microscopes that show 


their grain structures; stand by an 
X-ray machine that searches into their 
atomic structure; observe chemical 
tests that track down their compositions. 


Sheet Steel Specialists 


For more than forty years Armco Re- 
search has created new and. improved 
special purpose steels — to help manu- 
facturers make products that are more 
durable, efficient, attractive and salable. 


For example, Armco developed the 
original enameling iron for refrig- 
erators, ranges and other porcelained 
products. This special metal has been 
constantly improved, and after the war 
will offer some interesting possibilities 
for new and better products, 


Product, Market Assistance 


Our long experience in producing 
special purpose steels may be valuable 
to your company in planning post-war 


products. We can help you select the 
grade best suited to your purpose — 
whether you need sheets combining 
great strength with light weight; spe- 
cial finishes or coatings; attractive 
appearance; or exceptional fabricat- 
ing qualities; or combinations of these 
qualities. 

And perhaps our studies of markets 
for sheet metal products can benefit 
— sales organization. Just let us 

ow what you are making or plan- 
ning to make. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, .1731 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 


submarine specialist, Electric Boat 
Company, has recently been amend- 
ed to permit the manufacture and as- 
sembly of all types of aircraft, syn- 
thetic rubber, plywood and plastics, 
and to allow the operation of land, 
water and aircraft. 

The amendments were described 
by the management as permissive, not 
necessarily implying any near term 
development plans. Undoubtedly, 
many ventures will be considered and 
abandoned by war contractors before 
and during the reconversion period. 


Until more information is available, 
the scope of prospective “reshuffling”’ 
of business after the war will be dif- 
ficult to estimate. About all that 
can be said at this time is that the 
great expansion of productive ca- 


“pacity will mean intensified competi- 


tion. Under such conditions, effi- 
cient producers and aggressive mer- 
chandisers will be able to realize 
good earnings, but there is no guar- 
antee of profits for all who wish to 
participate in filling the deferred de- 
mands for civilian goods. 
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Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. ene 
, Earnings & Price Range (AHD) } Data revised to July 5, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (DRS-A) 
Data revised to July 5, 1944 50 es Incorporated: 1917, New York; succeeding a 
neorporated diary business origina ‘oun ice: . 
Conn. Co. one 1931 30 787 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 60 RANGE e 
ander reorganization plan transferred all its 20 ~~ Wednesday following third Monday 40 yer 
assets to the Del. ’ Office: Ch 10 Se ae in February, Number of stockholders (June | 20 "7 
Street, New York, Y. Annual meeting: | 1, 1943) ‘Preferred, 640; common, 1,870. Q EARNED PER SHARE $9 ( lit 
Third Wednesday in September. Number $3} Capitalization: Long term debt. scal year ends Nov. Ms - 
of stockholders (February 1, 1942): About , $2 *Preferred stock 5% cum, 0 eril 


Business: An important factor in the production, manufac- 
ture and sale of chemical fertilizers. Produces its own phos- 
phate and sulphuric acid requirements but purchases all other 
ingredients from the outside. Also produces other chemicals. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital June 30, 
1943, $15 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $7.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $36.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments, 1922 to 1933; resumed in 
1934; current rate, 30 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Strong demand for sulphuric acid and govern- 
ment stimulus to agricultural production should hold sales at 
high levels, while spread between fertilizer prices and cost of 
materials points to maintenance of satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average issue in 
its group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu Fiscal ——Cal 


*Callable at $108 through Sept. 1, 1945; sliding scale thereafter. 


Business: America’s oldest paint maker. Manufactures 
paints, varnishes, enamels and stains; dry colors; brushes; 
synthetic resins, normally sold direct to the wholesale and 
retail trade, and to the public, through more than 50 com- 
pany-owned retail stores. Prade names include “Devoe,” “Bay 
State,” “Pee Gee” and “Mirrolac.” 

Management Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1943, $7.8 million; ratio: 5-to-1; cash, $2.4 million. Book value 
of combined common, $50.67 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly. Vary- 
ing common payments 1926-32; 1934-38, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: War demands for company’s products are expected 
to hold up well. Backlog of deferred demand holds promise of 
good postwar sales volume. 

Comment: Preferred has income appeal; Class “A” is a 


ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June30 Year Dividends better-than-average cyclical issue. (Class “B” stock is closely§ @ 
1936.... $0.04 $0.22 1987.. $0.80 $1.89 $2.95 $2.59  33%—17 held). its 
1937.... 0.03 1938.. 0.47 1.55 2.28 1.48  28%—22 
1938.... D020 D020 1939.. 0.21 1.47 1.22 130 24%—16 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON: @ 41, 
1939.... D015 DO.17 1940.. 0.15 1.62 1.45 1.80 —12 1 -——Calendar Years——, 
1940.... DO.19 1941.. 1.55 0.24 1.79 1.20 22%—14 Half year ended: May 31 Nov.80 Year's Total *Dividends Price Range 
1941... 0.31 0.22 1942.. 1.33 1.01 2.87 1.70 24 —18% $996; .35 $3.14 $4.49 $2.00 ou 
1942 0.27 0.82 1943.. 1.45 1.18 8.22 2.00 2.48 1.57 4.05 3.25 76%4—29% 
1943 0.27 0.80 1944.. 1.10 10.60 31%—26 1938 D1.32 D0.40 40% —25 alf 
*Based on present capitalization, giving effect to 3-for-1 September, 1988. | 1940........:: . 2.05 16 0.25 23%—1 nc 
+To July ‘5. pone 1941 5.25 108 1.00 — 124 
2.27 2.76 5.08 1.25 21 —14 
0.12 3.33 3.45 35%—174 
Data revised to July 5, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (CPS) Dome Mines, Limited p! 
; Earnings & Price Range 
New York ‘Last — Data revised to July 5, 1944 75 C 
ednesday b stock- 
1948): Preferred, 1,355; | 0 Fiscal year Jane tablianed 1911, Presidents’ office: Wall a 
tPreferred stock $2.75 cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 2 in April Seem, Number of 6 $6 
= italization: OME 
*Has $2.5 million in bank loans, due February 28, 1946. t¢Callable at $53 per share. Capital stock . 1,946; she 1936 °37 "38 ‘39 ‘41 "42 1943 ) 
Business: A completely integrated motion picture producer. Business: A major gold producing unit, operating proper- b 
It owns no theatres, its products being exhibited through book- ties in the Porcupine district of Ontario. Gold output in 1941 
ing arrangements with theatre chains. Normally derives about totalled 261,472 fine ounces. a 
35% of gross from abroad (two-thirds from England). Management: Capable and experienced. Pp 
Management: Able and progressive. Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1943, ber 31, 1943, $8.3 million; ratio: 5.0-to-1; cash and securities,§ 4 
$14.4 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $2.6 million. Book value of $9.4 million. Book value, $8.18 a share. ti 
common, $32.38 per share. ; Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since 1915 except§ qd 
Dividend } Record: Regular preferred payments since 1929, 1918-19. Current rate, $1.60 per share. 
with one minor delay. Varying common dividends in cash and Outlook: Increasing shortages of labor and equipment, to- 
stock 1930-39, and 1942-43. gether with higher taxes and other operating cost, will 
Outlook: Wartime expansion of incomes and demand for handicap earnings for the duration. c 
amusements point to further uptrend in operating profits and Comment: Earnings decline to a point barely supporting : 
earnings, for the duration at least. Over the longer term, dividend at least temporarily, reduces stock’s former income’ © 
quality of product will be chief determinant of earnings. appeal to U. S. investors, particularly as payments are ing 1 
Comment: Industry’s characteristics and long term record Canadian funds subject to non-resident tax deduction. Q 
place both stocks in a speculative category. “EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: Qu ended: {Mar. 31 {June 80 tSept. 30 tDec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
en rse—, 
Qu. ended: Sept, 25 Dee. 25 Mar. 26 June 26 Year Dividends Price Range 1 Lor 
$0.23 $1.32 1987.... $1.49 $0.88 $8.26 $1.50 39%—10 0.56 0.52 0.55 0.54 2.08 2.00 34%—274 8S 
0.27 1938.... DO.18 D0.86 0.50 19 — 0.58 0.50 0.54 0.49 1.97 2.00 34 —20 
D0.80 1939.... 6.20 D0.56 $2%%  15%— 6% 0. 0.45 0.61 0.54 2.06 2.00 23%—11 \ 
1989...... Deas 1940... D0.45 0.99 0.84 None 8%— 3% 0.52 0.41 0.55 0.55 1.98 2.00 17%— 9% 
1940...... 0.28 0.28  1941.... D028 0.62 0.95 None Th— 4 10.43 6.34 0.46 0.49 1.72 L70 16%— 8 
1941 0.57 1.16 1942... 0.42 1.69 8.84 0.50 § 0.37 0.42 0.34 0.43 1.56 1.60 255%—15% 
1942...... 0.71 1.06 1948... 0.68 1944........ 0.81 $1.20 $25%—214 8 a 
*Based an 953,334 shares through 1935; 973,334 shares 1936-1937; 1,946,668 shares Cc 
*B italizati 
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RUG MAKERS 


Concluded from page 6 


tween carpet and rug makers is add- 
ed that from manufacturers of the 
very much cheaper hard-surfacetl 
(linoleum and felt-based) floor cov- 
erings, whose share of the total mar- 
ket had moved up from 57 per cent 
in 1921 to 76 per cent in 1939. How- 
ever, while the trend may carry fur- 
ther, the respective places of the two 
radically different types of coverings 
appear now to have been pretty well 
established. 

Insofar as the postwar market is 
concerned, it would appear definitely 
to favor the carpet and rug makers, 
which have suffered the more severe 
wartime restrictions and conversely 
have the greater potential demand. 

In the interim, the industry has to 
a considerable extent made up for 
its restricted volume of normal pro- 
duction by conversion to such war 
output as cotton duck and blankets, 
although these items provide sub- 
normal profit margins. 


DIVIDENDS PROTECTED 


Thus, it has so far retained a suffi- 
cient earning power to fairly well 
protect the $2 dividend payments of 
both Bigelow-Sanford and Mohawk 
Carpet, which are further secured by 
extraordinarily strong treasury posi- 
tions—the former’s stock has an 
equity in net quick assets alone close- 
ly approaching market prices. 

Stocks of carpet wool had been 
built up to around 75 million pounds 
at the close of 1942 but had been de- 
pleted to 48 million by the third 
quarter of last year, so the impor- 
tance of obtaining new supplies or 
developing new sources is obvious. 

Rayon has been used in blends with 
some success, and Argentina has re- 
cently been supplying about 70 per 
cent of U. S. carpet wool require- 
ments, although not of the highest 
grade. 

A break with the South Amer- 
ican country would aggravate the 
supply problem. Barring such a de- 
velopment or granted sizeable in- 
crease in imports from elsewhere, 
and assuming that cancellations of 
contracts for war supplies are ac- 
companied or shortly followed by re- 
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laxation of restrictions on normal 
business, earnings ought to hold at 
around the levels that were estab- 
lished last year. 

The stocks of America’s leading 
rug makers would make good addi- 
tions to income-returning portfolios 
on the basis of their strong postwar 
prospects. 
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Concluded from page 8 


cant interests in manufacturing and 
real estate ; and by a leading shoe dis- 
tributor. 

Most of the individual companies 
represented in this compilation belong 
in the class to which the war econ- 
omy has brought dubieus advantages 
or actual handicaps in the forms of 
material and labor shortages as well 
as unevenly applied stabilization con- 
trols badly pinching normal profit 
margins. On the whole, where vol- 
ume has been abnormally high, and 
may be expected to show sizeable de- 
clines to postwar normals, there are 
heavy cushions’ against shocks to 
earnings, in the forms of taxes, par- 
ticularly so-called “excess ,profits,” 
scheduled for sharp reductions after 
hostilities have ceased. 

These stocks are in a reasonable 
price group, ranging from a high of 
41 to a low of 16, and averaging 
27.85. On these prices, last year’s 
earnings averaged $2.95 per share, so 
that the average price-to-earnings 
ratio is well below the ten-to-one 
point. 

Dividends range between $1 and 
$3 per share per annum, based upon 
payments within the past twelve- 
months or upon indicated changed 
rates, and average $1.55 per share 
per annum. 

It will be noted that average an- 
nual earnings almost double aver- 
age dividends, affording generally 
good margins of protection, while in 
most cases there is further security 
in above-average treasury positions. 

Resulting yields cover as broad a 
span as is likely to be desired for 
portfolio-building purposes. That 
some are pretty generous in these 
days is evidenced by the average 
yield, which is 5.57 per cent for the 
entire group. 


CHART THE 
UPTURN 
YOURSELF 


Use the "Price Ranger," a s 
cially designed chart blank which 
is particularly adaptable for the 
simplified pletting of daily stock 
prices (high, low, and close} with | 
sales volume, daily commodity } 
prices, and any other daily index. 


These sheets are each 8!/, by |! 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices $1.00 for twenty-five in- } 
} dividual sheets, postpaid. Check 
or money order accepted. 


EDWARD 
WILLMS 


— 7 East 42nd Street 
Write for estimates. VY. 


Charts, graphs, 
maps and floor plans 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., inc. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per 

on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable 
August 1, 1944, to stock. 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 15, 1944. Books 
will not be closed. 


WM, B. DUNLAP 


June 29, 1944 Treasurer 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of ‘the Com 
have been declared for payment August 1, 1 
to the stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 6, 1944. 

L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 
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Duplan Corporation 


Holly Sugar Corporation 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (DUP) 


Incorporated: 1917, Del., as successor of 4 
Duplan Silk Co. formed in 1898. Office: 512 15 
Seventh Av., New 

meeting: First Tuesday in October. — 


PRICE RANGE 


ber of stockholders (January, 1943): Pre- | 5 

ferred, 500; common, 900. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.........;None year onde $2 

Common stock (no par) .......... 270,600 shs 


1936 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40 “4] “42 1943 


*10,000 shares $8 preferred called for re- 
demption at $115 in August, 1944. 

Business: Manufactures fabrics of rayon, acetate, nylon and 
other yarns; processes, manipulates, winds, throws and warps 
for other firms. Greater part of business is in rayon. Cus- 
tomers include garment and hosiery manufacturers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 
1943, $2.2 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, $1.3 
nillion. Book value of common, $18.51 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments to redemption 
August, 1944. Common dividends every year since 1918. 

Outlook: Fabric production for the Army and Navy, and 
sub-contract processing for other manufacturers, have helped 
war volume and earnings; relative stability should characterize 
postwar as prewar operating results. 

Comment: Common is one of best situated in the inherently 
speculative textile field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Earnings & Price Range (HLY) 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 


Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor 
of Holly Sugar Company formed “in 1905 in 
Colorado. Main office: Golden Cycle Build- 
ing, Colorado Springs, Col. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in June. 
stockholders (January 15, 1943): 
580; common, 2,150. 


Capitalization: Funded debt......$2,625,000 
*Preferred stock 7% 


($100 Par) 19,738 shs "37 41 ‘42 1943 
Common stock (no par)........ 500,000 shs = : 


~*Redeemable at $115 a share. 


Business: The second largest U. S. factor in the manufac- 
ture and sale of granulated beet sugar. Owns 12 factories 
(Col. Wy., Cal and Mont.). Through subsidiary, conducts live- 
stock feeding operations. Also has interest in an oil company, 
which is exploiting wells located on its land. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1943, $8.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.8 million. Book 
value of common, $27.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations paid up and reg- 
ular payments resumed in 1936. Initial common dividend paid 
1936; none 1939 and 1940; resumed 1941. 

Outlook: Although prospects are satisfactory for the dura- 
tion, mounting operating costs point to restricted earnings 
over the intermediate term. The protected status of the in- 
dustry suggests a good average showing in postwar years. 

Comment: Inactive preferred is a semi-investment issue; 


os88s8 


iscal alen ‘ears——, common ranks among the more strongly situated in this 
Half-year ended: Nov. 30 May 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range commodity group . 7 
$0.72 1986.... $0.30 $1.02 $1.00 18%—13% y 
0.93  1937.... 1.80 17%—10 
0.54 1988... 0.16 0.70 1.00 12 — EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
y 14 —10 ded Mar.31: 1987 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 10943 1944 
1.21 0.05 t1.16 0.90 10%— Years ended Dec. 31: 1986 1987 1939 «1940-1941 19431048 
1943... 0.38 11.34 0.80 18%— 9 Dividends paid ....... 2.00 225 None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.50 
1.32 1944.. $0.40 §17%—11% Range: 21 16% 16% 17 #16 
*After surtax; half- “year are earnings before this tax. rn ‘i ‘@ 
*To July 5. 
General Cigar Co., Inc. Manhattan Shirt Company 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 c ane & Range (GCR) 
Incorporated: 1906, New York, as United 
Cigar Manufacturers Co. Present title 
adopted in 1917. Office: 119 West 40th —— 
Street, New York, 18, N. meet- 15 
n 


Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Pre- 
ferred, 1,017; common, 5,336. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non- 
callable ($100 par)........... 50,000 
stock (no par)........ 472,982 shs 
Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of medium and 


lower priced cigars, with production centered on the latter. 
“Wm. Penn,” “Van Dyck” and “White Owl” are leading brands. 
Also makes “Robert Burns” in medium priced class. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $22.0 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U: S. 
Govt. securities, $2.3 million. Book value of common, $41.24. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1906; 
varying payments on common in each year since 1909. 

Outlook: High level of consumer buying and demand from 
the armed forces augur.well for maintenance of heavy sales 
volume, though EPT charges will hold down final net show- 
ing. Emphasis on higher. grades of cigars is a favorable 
factor. Postwar prospects are less clearly defined. 

Comment: Preferred is a “business man’s investment.” 
Near term prospects and strong working capital position 
strengthen income appeal of common. 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 ‘Sept. 30 Dec. 32 Year Dividends Price Range 
1936 $0.51 $0.43 $1.00 $1.13 $3.07 $4.00 59%—49 
1987. 0.38 0.25 0.90 1,27 2.80 3.00 52%—22 
1938... .s.5,.< 0.29 0.18 0.49 0.85 1.81 2.00 28 —20 
1939... Mas 0.10 0.21 0.16 0.65 1.12 1.75 25%—16 
1940... mis 0.41 0.43 0.57 0.75 2.16 2.00 22 —12% 
ss... $0.44 0.44 0.71 1.20 2.79 *2.25 2 —16 
0.32 » 051 0.73. 0.80 2.36 2.25 21%—16% 
0.538 0-61 Ooms 0.38 2.00 2.00 32%—20% 
0.27 bee ben one 70.50 T28%—25\% 


*Including $1-25 extra. 
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‘$Revised to 39 cents in 1942: tTo July 5. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Earnings & Price Range (MSH) 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 


50 

40 
Incorporated: 1912, w..{ York, succeeding 30 PRICE RANGE 
business conducted 1867. Office: 444 20 o 
Madison Ave., 22, N. Y¥. An- 0 


Number stockholders ov. : end 

1,429. ym $2 
Capital stock ($25 par) .........208,107 shs 1936 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1943 


Business: One of the oldest manufacturers of men’s shirts, 
pajamas, underwear, handkerchiefs, sport garments, beachwear, 
neckwear, and specialty fabrics. Products are sold under the 
trade-names “Manhattan” and “Mansco.” 

Management: Under the guidance of son of the founder. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital November 30, 
1943, $6.6 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Government 
securities, $1.9 million. Book value of capital stock, $31.59. 

Dividend Record: Good. Except for 1933, varying payments 
each year since 1915. Indicated rate, $1 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Business and earnings normally vary with con- 
sumer purchasing power, style changes, inventory adjustments 
and advertising efficacy. For the duration, amount of Govern- 
ment business (on which profit margins are narrow) and price 
controls on civilian sales will tend to hold down earnings. 

Comment: While essentially speculative, the capital stock 
is one of the better issues in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ie Tn OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


endar Years———, 


c—Calen 
period ended: 31 30 rears Total Dividends Price 


28 $0.70 24%—17 
0.01 0.41 1.82 1.00 29%— 9 
0.52 0.21 0.73 0.90 6 —9 
0.74 1.30 2.04 1.10 16 —10 
0.84 1.36 2.20 1.20 16%—11% 
1.10 2.53 3.63 1.40 +3 —12% 
1.42 1.61 3.03 1.25 —11% 
1,24 1.52 2.76 1.25 —1¢ 
eee *0.50 “22 —18 


*To July 5. 
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AUTO SHARES 


Concluded from page 9 


ers will be able to turn out cars a few 
months earlier than the leaders, they 
are evincing no enthusiasm over the 
prospect of being able to buy just any 
car to replace their favorite. 

Another point that also works in 
favor of the leading makers (other 
than Ford) is the numerical strength 
of their stockholder lists. At the end 
of 1943 General Motors had 421,945 
stockholders of record, Chrysler 
54,439, and Packard 114,256. Stude- 
baker has not reported this item since 
the end of 1941 when it had 114,256 
shareholders. While there are many 
who hold shares in several motor 
companies, the average investor is in- 
terested in but one, and is likely to 
favor that company when selecting a 
car—or boost it when advising a 
friend. 

Not too much weight should be 
given to the fact that the smaller 
makers of low priced cars may be first 
in civilian production. It isn’t the 
order in which participants in a race 
get away at the start—it is the finish 
which decides. 

All in all, it seems unlikely that 
postwar developments in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing and merchan- 
dising fields will appreciably change 
the investment position of the shares 
of those companies that were so well 
intrenched in the prewar period. 


SUPER-COOPERATIVE 


Concluded from page 14 


rate of 1 per cent per annum, “to be 
used solely as a revolving fund for 
loan to its members.” 
Unfortunately, the promoters of 
Southern Consolidated Cooperatives, 
Inc., had so much to say about the 
glories of cooperative enterprise that 
no space was left in their 8-page 
prospectus to mention that this super 
holding company and its subsidiaries 
would be wholly exempt from all 
Federal income and excess profits 


taxes, while the privately owned en- - 


terprises with which they competed 
JULY 12 1944 


‘| KILLINGWORTH, Conn. 


REAL 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY 


] Secluded old-fash- 
ioned 7-room house, 4 fireplaces, wide board 
pegged oak floor in living room, modern kitchen, 
2-car garage, stone terrace, outdoor fireplace, love- 
ly door yard with flowers, furnace heat, can be 
used either for summer or year around home, 
buildings in fine repair, 4 acres with house, lot 
and 12 adjoining acres, % mile in from main road, 
maintained by town. $10,000. 
C, R. MARVIN & SON 


DEEP RIVER, CONN. 


SUMMER RETREAT—Secluded old weather- 
beaten 7-room Colonial set in 10 acre hilltop 
meadow. Good condition. A paradise for wood- 
land lovers having 100 acres. Four fireplaces. 
Conveniences, Historic coach road, old maples, 
stone walls. Half mile lane to highway. Near 
Winsted. Box No. 128, c/o Financial World. 


GREENWICH sacrifice 1/3 cost, beautiful semi- 
fireproof house and grounds, 4 bedrooms, 3 tiled 
baths, staircase featured, servants’ quarters, 
double garage, lively brook. Excellent New York 
commuting. Heber Carlisle Kopp, 565 5th Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FLORIDA 


EXTREMELY modern Florida ranch, north 
central part of the State. 275 acres, 3 inde- 
pendent water systems. 154 acres cultivatable, 
121 acres w pasture, 7-room completely 
furnished ranch bungalow, up-to-date every re- 
spect, running water, electric lights, telephone. 
20 fruit trees, two 4-room tenant houses, work- 
shop, tractor shed, hog barn or farrowing pen, 
smoke house, chicken house, 2-car garage. 50 
head Purebred and 15/16 Shorthorn cattle, stal- 
lion. Farmall H tractor “40” model, Chevrolet 
truck, cultivating tools, water, tanks, small tools. 
7 miles from county seat on good paved road. 
School and mail route. This ranch will make 
ideal home or cattle project for right party. 
Entire 275 acres completely surrounded by large 
shade trees. Priced to sell complete $30,000. 
Contact Carl R. Berman, Route 2, Ocala, Fla. 
= oF M. Berman, 85-02 162 St., Jamaica, 


MAINE 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Real Farm Home in first-class R. R. town. 
Good home, two baths, fireplace, oil-burning hot- 
water heat, hard wood floors, fine barn—90 acres, 
high land, grand lake view. Half mile to two 
large lakes. Price is right. Terms. 

Also a large stock farm, lake frontage, modern 
house and barn. 

Also high-grade lake-shore properties, all mod- 


ern. 
Levi T. Williams, Realtor 
16 Green Street, 
Augusta, Maine 
Tel.: 577—40—1285 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LOCATED on hard-surfaced highways near vil- 
lages and towns in Belknap County, the Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire; one gentleman’s 
farm, modernized house, baths; heating plant; 
enclosed porches; hardwood floors; extra good 
view. Plan to see this one if you are looking 
for a high-class property all ready to occupy. 
Fitzgerald Agency, Realtor. Telephone 290. 71 
Whipple Av., Laconia, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE Farms, Summer Homes, Va- 
cation places; rent, sale. Send for free 1944 il- 
lustrated catalog. 

Richard A. Crossley, ent 
New London ew Hampshire 


NEWARK, Forest Hill Section, 560 Mt. Pros- 
pect Av.—Large brick residence with center hall, 
large living room, dining room, reception room, 
kitchen and butler’s pantry, lavatory and powder 
room on Ist floor, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, living 
room on 2d floor. Maids’ quarters on 3d floor. 
House in excellent condition, lot 75’x130’. Suit- 
able for doctor or other professional man. Ex- 
ecutor asking $19,500. Your own broker or 
THE HOWARD SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
MR. MEASE, MITCHELL 2-4300 
768 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


DO YOU WANT A HOME SUCH AS NONE 
OTHER HAS? 


the Hudson where the Palisades are at 
r t. 

Near schools, churches, country clubs, express station; 
30 minutes to Grand Central. 

Four complete and independent master suites of from 
one to three rooms—each with private bath. 

Enclosed and heated sun porches, with ornamental 
stone walls and ceilings, Gothic arches and wall fountains. 
in glass roofed solarium, an open sun deck, a screened- 


open porch. 

Spacious reception rooms, library, playroom, bar, 5-car 
garage. 

Assessed valuation $52,000; bargain. 

Miss Donnelly, Abbey Inn, entrance at 615 North 
Bway, Yonkers, N. Y. Telephone YOnkers 3-9415. 


ARCH TREE dairy and poultry farm consisting 
of 287% acres; century-old stone farmhouse of 
10 rooms, all improvements, never-failing spring 
water, excellent markets, nice location, together 
with 60 head of cattle, 4 horses, 1,000 hens, al? 
farm equipment; price $25,000, half eash; one of 


Delaware Co.’s good farms. W. J. Pomeroy, 
Franklin, N. Y. 
GREENWICH — Washington County’s most 


beautiful village, 75 acre farm, buildings within 
village—14 room dwelling, bath, electricity, hot 
water oil burner heating plant; private and public 
water supply; cow barn, horse barn, granary, 
garage; productive land; 10 acres woods. $7500. 
¥% cash. Horace J. Taber, broker, Greenwich, 
New York, 


OUTSTANDING BUSINESS DAIRY FARM 
425 acres, 200 cows and young stock, 3 tractors, 
trucks and modern machinery. Master dwelling, 
7 nice tenant houses, big modern barns, Milk 
income over $3000 monthly. Splendid location 
near University town. Price $70,000 for every- 
thing. One-half cash required. Darwin Craig. 
Attorney, Afton, N. Y. 


Huntington, L. I., Lloyds Neck. Four acres 
waterfront. Anchorage. Elevation, 20 ft. Heavi- 
ly wooded. High grade residential. For imme- 
diate sale. Will divide. Map and description on 
request, Box 27, Wading River, N. Y. 


FARM HOME IN FINGER LAKES REGION 


80 acres, near Cornell University, fine brick 
house with electricity and bath. 1% miles out. 
Paul Green, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA ESTATE 

Overlooking beautiful Shenandoah Valley: ex- 
pansive panoramic view; adjacent first lookout 
Skyland Drive; farm paneled and in grass; good 
orchard; hunting, fishing; farm set up to train 
horses; approximately 106 acres; 8-room resi- 
dence; 2 bathrooms, stone fireplace, furnace, hot- 
water heat; modern throughout; garage, ser- 
vant quarters, outbuildings; priced to settle an 
estate; only about 70 miles’ drive on concrete 
road from Washington, D. C., and near the en- 
trance of the Skyland Drive at Front Royal, Va.; 
$20,000. Claude L. Rust 227 S,. Royal Av. 
Phone 124 Front Royal, Va. 


in advance of publication. 


All advertisements intended for this classified department must be in the 
FINANCIAL WORLD office not later than Wednesday morning, 7 days 


would be forced to carry this load. 

What we need in this country is an 
honest handicapper; someone who 
will not load down the other fellows’ 
entries with burdensome imposts, 


while letting his own entry run “un- 
der a feather.” Race tracks, which a 
lot of folks consider dishonest, have 
honest handicappers. Why shouldn’t 
Uncle Sam? 
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National Oil Products Company 


Earnings & Price Range (NOP) 
Data revised to July 5, 1944 40 PRICE RANGE 

30, 
incorporated: 1912, New Jersey. Office: 20 
Harrison, New Jersey. Annual meeting: 10 
First Monday in March. Number of stock- 0 yaya $4 
holders (December 31, 1943): 1,171. Y $3 

YY $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... 2,212,000 $1 


1936 ‘37 '39 "40 ‘41 "42 1943 


Business: There are four principal divisions: (1) processing 
chemicals made from vegetable, fish and mineral oils and used 
by the textile, paint and leather trades; (2) vitamin concen- 
trates; (3) soapless shampoo preparations and bath oils; 
(4) stearates of aluminum, calcium, zinc, lead and other metals 
used in production of paints, lubricating oils and cement. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 


1943, $4.4 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $791,582. Book value of . 


capital stock, $22.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1927; 
prior thereto not reported. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Good growth possibilities in the chemical oil and 
vitamin divisions suggest favorable postwar prospects. Com- 
pany has been vulnerable to excess profits taxes; repeal of 
EPT would permit resumption of rising earnings trend. 

Comment: The stock is among the more strongly situated 
specialty issues. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Range 
$0.51 $0.82 $0.88 $0.90 $3.1 $2. 36% —25%4 
0.89 0.93 0.49 0.13 47 —17 
TE 0.45 0.46 0.53 0.79 2.28 0.90 38 —15 
. SS 1.02 0.70 1.06 1.11 3.89 1.85 46 —28 
| 0.88 1.10 0.95 0.88 3.81 1.35 38%—28% 
Sls seahech 0.65 0.84 1.17 1.37 4.03 1.95 36 —26 
a 0.87 0.49 0.63 0.42 2.41 1.00 36 —29% 
aR 0.38 0.51 0.62 0.69 2.20 1.00 36 —27 
0.63 bose $0.50 134 —28% 


*Earnings and dividends adjusted to present capitalization. eaating = | in 
cash or 5% stock at holder’s option. §Includes June 30 payment. [fTo J 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 5earnings & Price Range (PSY) 

incorporated: 1935, Del., as successor to a 40 
business founded in 1869. Office: 600 Metro- 20 ou dS 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 20 | 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in Sep- 10H Fiscal year ends May 31 
tember. Number of stockholders (May 31, 0 SSS $3 
1944): Approximately, 6,100. $m + y $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... *$4,750,000 yj $1 
Capital stock ($25 par).......... 549,225' shs 

*All owned by Life Assurance 1936 ‘37 “38° “39 “42 1943 
Society of United Sta 


Business: One of the world’s largest flour milling companies. 
Products (flour, cereals and specialties) are sold under the 
widely advertised “Pillsbury” and “Globe Al” brands. Pre- 
pared feeds for livestock and poultry are important products. 
Distribution is through comprehensive chain of branch ware- 
houses and 36 sales offices throughout the United States. 

Management: Conservative and experienced; still identified 
with the founding family. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1943, 
$16.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.6 million; 
inventories, $25.7 million. Book value of stock, $43.71 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since 1911. 
No fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: Heavy volume and subsidies are largely offsetting 
profit-squeezing factors and are thus sustaining earnings; 
longer term prospects are more for relative stability than sig- 
nificant growth, although packaged cereal products are gaining. 

Comment: Stock has a good record as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended May 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Earned per share.. $2.76 D$0.10 $3.08 $1.64 $1.48 “$1.89 *$2.13 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.25 1.25 $0.75 
33% 26% 31% 28% 28% 19% 

paahiesstaces - 19 26 25 
20% 20% 23 22 18 15% 18% 


*After postwar reserves 36 cents in 1942, 73 cents in 1943. tTo July 5. 
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Pittsburgh Forgings Company 


Earnings & Price Range (PFG) 

Data revised to July 5, 1944 4 
Incerporated: 1927, Delaware. Principal ex- = PRE 
ecutive office: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 10 
nesday umber stockholders —e 
(December 31, 1942): 1,200. $2 
CapitalizatiOn: Funded debt.......... None Fer $2 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 220,000 shs 1936 “37 ‘38 ‘39 "40 “41 "42 1943 


Business: Manufactures drop and upset forgings. Normally, 
principal outlets are the automotive and railroad industries, 
Bulk of operations now for military account. A wholly-owned 


' subsidiary, Greenville Steel Car Company, manufactures, re- 


pairs and rebuilds steel freight cars and steel underframes, 

Management: Principal officers associated with company 
since its formation. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $1.7 million, ratio: 1.3-to-1. Cash, $1.4 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $16.97 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1929; omitted 1932-38. 
Present indicated annual rate, $1 per share. 

Outlook: The company is engaged mainly in armament work 
and a high rate of operations should continue for the dura- 
tion. In the postwar period, a return to the characteristic 
cyclical fluctuations is indicated. 

Comment: Cyclical nature of the industry and its long-term 
record place the equity in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF RANGE CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends *Price Range 
cose 1.33 $6.40 14%— 6 
1.95 $0.12 $0.06 2.13 1.00 16%— 8 
Oe $0.81 0.56 0.74 1,27 3.38 1.00 15 — 6% 
4g Se 0.76 0.82 0.89 0.97 3.44 1.00 10%— 75% 
0.91 0.93 0.97 0.41 3.22 1.00 9% 
1944...... 0.80 gece pete $0.50 §14%—8$11% 

*New York Curb Exchange 1934-39 and 1940 low. Parent company only, {Six 
months. §To July 5. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Data revised to July 5, 1944 Farnings & Price Range (SA) 

Incorporated: 1926, Maryland, succeeding 75 PRICE RANGE 


Safeway Stores, Inc., of California, conduct- = 

ing a business established in 1914. Execu- 

tive office: Fourth and Jackson Streets, Oak- | 30 
land 4, Cal. : 15 


Annual meeting: Second Tues- 


day in April. Number of stockholders 0 
(March 15, 1940): Common, 8,600. 
Capitalization: Funded - "$17,450,000 


“Includes $3,450,000 bank loan due 1045-48. ¢Callable at 110. 

Business: Second largest domestic grocery chain in point 
of sales volume, operating 2,472 stores in 23 states, District of 
Columbia, and Canada. Approximately 95% of the stores are 
of the super-market type. Operates bakeries, creameries, 
coffee-roasting plants, and abattoirs, and has 42 warehouses. 

Management: Majority with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $53.0 million; ratio: 3.0-to-1; cash, $12.0 million. Book 
value of common, $44.36 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in each year since 1927. 

Outlook: While scarcities, price ceilings, and rationing tend 
to restrict individual expenditures despite expanding consumer 
incomes, company’s policies have enabled it to maintain sales 
while eliminating unprofitable outlets and effecting other 
operating economics. Longer term prospect is satisfactory. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good investment grade; 
common is a better-than-average chain store equity. 


EARNINGS, wns, A or AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
oo months ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total. Dividends Price Ran 


1936... $1.26 $2.77 $4.03 *$2.00 49%—27 
1937... 1.59 1.03 2.62 *1.50 46 —1i8 
JOBE... 1.31 2.71 4.02 2.00 29%—12 
1939... 2.96 3.65 6.61 72.50 51%—27% 
1940... 2 2.41 4.76 3.50 —34 
2.91 1.88 4.79 3.50 47 —35 
1942... 1.93 2.13 4.06 3.50 —29% 
1943... 3.15 68 3.00 47%—35 
1944... $1.50 152%—43% 


, os 1/50 share of 5% preferred. {Also 2/100 of a share of 5% preferred. 
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Every Investor Needs for Quick Reference 


HERE’s the investor’s ever-ready encyclopedia in one complete volume. This large 280- 
page indexed book contains over 1,900 “Stock Factographs” that were published in 
FINANCIAL WORLD from January 14, 1942, to December 8, 1943. In addition to 
almost 1,100 regular “Stock Factographs”, this edition contains approximately 500 con- 
densed “Factographs” of N. Y. Curb Exchange Common Stocks, also a tabulation of 249 
N. Y. Curb Exchange Preferreds, as well as condensed “Factographs” of many of the active 
industrial and insurance securities traded in “Over-the-Counter”. Price of the book alone 
$3.85—or add only $2.95 to your subscription. 


OUR COMING 12-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE 
RANGE OF ALL N. Y. S. E. COMMON STOCKS WILL 
SHOW FOR EACH STOCK: 


It will also show each stock’s AVERAGE earnings and dividends for the 10 years ending 
1941. Remit $1 for this complete “12-YEAR RECORD” alone. If ordered with a 


FINANCIAL Wor LD subscription, it is yours for only 50 cents. This new book will be ready 
before Labor Day. 


Improve Your Investment Results by Mailing Coupon Before September Ist 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $15, please enter my order for: 


(0 Check here (and add $2.95) for big book 
of “Stock Factographs.” Price alone $3.85. 


(0 Check here (and add 50 cents) for “104 
Premier Peace Stocks.” Price alone $1. 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on sepa- 
rate sheet) ; 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 


(c) Your popular stock ratings and statistical manual “INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”—each month for 


twelve months; 
(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice by letter as 
per your rules; 
(e) “10-YEAR DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL (1934-1943)”, “40 Stocks 


in Above Average Growth Positions”, “10 Stocks Ending Long 
Bear Markets” and “44 Stocks Likely to Increase Postwar Divi- 


(0 Check here (and add 50 cents) if you wish 
coming “12-Year-Record of N. Y. S. E. 
Common Stocks.” Price alone $1. 


(0 Check here (and add 50 cents) for 
“FINANCIAL and BUSINESS FORE- 
CASTING” (916 pages). Price alone 


dends.” $1.75. 


(0 Check here (and add $1) for latest Bond 


ADDRESS 1 (© Check here if you wish to subscribe for 
(Include Your Postal Zone Number if you have one) | only 6 months. Remit $7.50. 
JL 12 
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Sterling Brewers, Incorporated 


United Electric Coal Companies 


Earnings & Price Range (SBR) 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 


incorporated: 1933, Indiana, pursuant to the 
reorganization of Sterling Products 
Office: 430 Fulton Avenue, 
Indiana. Annual meeting: Fourth Thurs- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1939—latest available): 1,333. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........... 487,410 shs 


on PODS 


Evansville 7, 


PER chars 


19% 37 38 “39 40 42 1943 


poss 


Business: Manufactures malt beverages under the trade 
names “Sterling Beer” and “Sterling Ale,” distributing its 
products in the central and southeastern states. Company sells 
direct to retail trade in Evansville, but to wholesalers and dis- 
tributors in the rest of its territory. Productive capacity is 
400,000 barrels annually. 

Management: Has shown progress in meeting competition. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $1.3 million, ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.1 
million. Book value of capital stock, $4.40 per share. 
— Record: Varying payments 1934-1939, and 1941 to 

e. 

Outlook: Demand prospects are favorable. However, in- 
gredient shortages and transportation difficulties will tend to 
restrict further gains in sales and profits. Over the inter- 
mediate term revenues should be well maintained. 

Comment: Despite recent progress, the shares continue in 
a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 
$0.06 D$0.18 


Earned per share.. $1.07 $0.79 $0.31 $0.29 $0.46 $0.92 ..... 
Dividends paid.... 0.75 0.40 0.20 0.07% None 0.17% 0.80 0.50 $0.25 
Price Range 
Y. Curb): 1% 1% % 
ED bscossdesesee 4 3 2 1% 1% 4 *6 
Low . 4% 3 2% 15% % % 15/16 if *3% 
To July 5 


Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 
Incorporated: 1936, Indiana, succeeding a 
company of similar name formed in 1929 to 
consolidate several canning companies. Office: 15 
941 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 10 


os & Price Range (SBC) 


Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 5 

September. Number of stockholders: 1,500. 0 

Capitalization: Long term debt....$3,750,000 Fiscal year ends May ST $4}: 

+Preferred stock 5% cum. $2 
259,632 shs Series? par suane | O 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 682,383 shs $2 


1936 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “41 “42 1943 


tCallable at $21. 


Business: Prepares and packs food products, including 
vegetables, fruits and condiments. Sells under the tradenames 
“Stokely’s Finest” and “Van Camp’s.” In 1939, acquired all 
remaining outstanding stock of Honor Brand Frosted Foods. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial. Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1943, 
$8.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; inventories, 
$8.9 million. Book value, $8.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: ferred dividends omitted 1939-1941; 
recapitalization cleared areas. Common payments 1936 and 
1937; none since. 

Outlook: Over the long term, industry characteristics sug- 
gest continued wide swings in profits although the increasing 
importance of the frozen foods division may tend to level out 
the earnings fluctuations. 

Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a speculative 
rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended May 31:1936 1937 1988 1989 1940 1941 1942 


1948 1044 
*Earned 63 ¢*$2.12 D§$1.09 D$1.74 $0.15 $0.85 $2.44 $1.36 ..... 
Years ended Dec. 


Dividends paid.... * 0.20 1.20 None None None None None None None 
Range: 

17% 8% 5% 4% 14 712% 

65 5 3 3% 3% 4% 19% 


*Earnings of predecessor prior to 1937 fiscal period; based on revised capitalization. 
tIncludes 82 cents special credit from settlement of contracts. {Not “available §Listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on January 4, 1937. {To July 5. 


AT 

Incorporated: 1918, Del., name changed At 
present title 1921. Executive office: 307 6 At 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. —— 4 At 
meeting: Last Friday in October. umber 2 Be 
of stockholders (September 15, 1943): Be 
Capitalization: debt........ $890,002 TARNED PER SHARE Be 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... -523,171 shs 
“Bank loans secure: mortgage 0 Bl 
on 1936 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 “42 1943 Be 


Business: Mines bituminous coal from properties in Illinois, 
by stripping method. Open pit mining with electrically oper- 
ated shovels makes for low cost and flexibility of production 
schedules. Estimated reserves are around 79 million tons, the 
major portion of which is available for strip mining. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Restricted. Working capital July 31, 
1948, $986,842; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $225,900. Book value of 
capital stock, ‘$15.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular common dividends prior to 1929. 
Resumed with 25c payment June 10, 1944. 

Outlook: Factors arising out of the war economy will main- 
tain operations and earnings at a good level for the duration. 
Relative economy of open pit mining should permit company 
to maintain a satisfactory postwar competitive position. 

Comment: Despite the comparatively good record, secular 
trends in the industry place the stock in a speculative position. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year’s Et 
Qu . 31 Jan. 31 age. 80 July $1 Year's Fotal Price Range 
D$0.03 1936..., $0.22 $0.08 $0.32 8%— 4 Fe 
0.05 1987.... 0.25 0.22 D0.09 0.43 2% 
1987.52.00 0.10 1988.... 0.26 0.09 D0.01 0.44 8 
0.12 1989.... 0.12 0.11 D0.03 0.32 8%—- 3% 
0.12 1 . 0.19 0.16 DO0.14 0.83 5% 
0.17 . 1941.... 0.35 0.04 0.14 0.70 5%— 3% 
0.44 1942.... 0.47 0.39 0.18 1.40 — 3% 
0.30 1943.... 0.32 0.40 0.41 1.42 — 
1943...... 1944.... 0.34 0.30 10 


*Based on 306,000 shares through July, 1936, and thereafter on capitalization out- 
standing at end of each period. fJuly 5. 


Wilson & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to July 5, 1944 Earnings & Range ) 


I : 1925, Del., succeeding busi- 
ness originally established in 1853, Office: 
4100 South Ashland Av., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 
latest reported): Pfd., 5,818; com., 13 


Capitalization: Funded debt.. sy 896,350 
Minority interest 1,049,287 
+Preferred stock $6 cum.. 23,280. shs 

306 shs 


Common stock (no par).. 

“Mostly first mortgage 3s. No par. callable at $100. 

Business: Third largest domestic meat packer, in point of 
sales volume. Chief products are fresh beef, pork, lamb, 
mutton, veal, together with by-products and derivatives. A 
subsidiary manufactures baseballs and other sporting goods. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital October 30, 
1943, $46.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, 
$23.6 million. Book value of common $19.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old preferred arrears cleared by 1935 
recapitalization; partial omission in 1938-39 cleared in 1944. 
Only common payments, 1919-21 and 1935-37. 

Outlook: War demand and improved consumer incomes 
have materially raised sales volume, resulting in improved 
earnings despite some price squeezes. Prospects are con- 
sidered favorable for the early postwar years. 

Comment: Debt reduction, strengthened treasury position 
and clearing of preferred dividend arrears have improved the 
speculative ratings of the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Oct. fiscal years: 1936 1937 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
*Earned per share. $1.06 $0.29 i $0.63 $0.85 $2.56 $2.70 $2.74 .... 
Calendar yr. divs.. 0.50 0.50 None None None None None None §None 
12% 5% 1% 1% 7) 9% 

2% 38% 4% 4% 


*Giving effect in all years to present capitalization and excluding bond discount. 
tIncludes debt retirement P credits 35. cents = 1943, 28 cents in 1942. §To July 5 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


e- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Com: Rate riod able Record 
McLellan Stores ............ -15¢ Aug. 1 July 10 
Air Bed ..-$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Do MacMillan Petroleum l5ec .. July 19 July 7 
Mills... Square Garden. . Aug. 31 
‘Aug. 15 July 20 | Dod 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. aavne -. July 24 July 14 Mich. Asso. Tel. 6% ae Q July 15 June 30 
Fence 6% pr. Q Aug. 1 July 22 Mid-West Rub. Q Aug. July 20 
ADI pele ” Elec. é Munising Paper 5% Ist pf..... 25c .. Aug. 1 July 20 
$1.12% Q Aug. July Moore Drop Forg. “A’”’.....$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Top. & Santa Fe Ry.-$1.50 .. Sep. 1 July 23 | Narragansett El. 4%% pf..56ye Q Aug. July 15 
Atlanta Gas Lt. 4%% pf..$1.12% Q Sep. 1 Aug.11 | 
Atlantic City Elec, 4% pf....$1 Q Aug. 1 July 6 
Bangor Hydro noone eee -. Aug. 1 July 10 National Tea Be idee Q Aug. 1 July 14 
Beau Brummell ..............25¢ .. July 29 July 15 New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Beiding-Corticelli,: Ltd. .......$1 Oct. 2 Aug. $1 Q July 14 June 30 
Bloomingdale Bros. .........22%e July 25 July 15 Nonn-Bush Me duly July. 15 
ro: r. u 
Brets 1% @ Aug 1 duly 15 | Gopenbelm, Collins July 
Caldwell Linen Mills..........25¢ .. Aug. 1 July 10 | pacing Pub. § 1.30 ist 
Do $1.50 Ist pf.........-.-88 Q Aug. 1 July 10 Of. Sev. $ v 2%0 Q A 1 July 15 
Do $0.60 2d BE Aug. July 10 | jue 31 July 15 
Calgary Power 6% pf...... -gi.50 -. Aug. 1 July 10 arke, Davis & Co.........++ ee 15 July 7 
Breweries, Ltd., $3.40 Payne Fur. & Supply....... 
Oct. 2 Aus. 15 Do 60c A pf....... Q July 15 July 7 
‘Aug. 21 Pennsylvania $5 .-$1.25 Q Aug. July 15 
Q Aug. 15 Aug. 1 | Peoples $2 Q July 15 — 
Century, Ribbon .. Sep. 15 ep.” 1 | Pitta: ‘lec, Cor & hes. 1 10 
Cerro de Aug. 1 July 15 le. Elec. Co. 4.8% jus 20 July 5 
Chain BOM Aus, 95 Ang. 19 | & Merthern rn Ry. July 20 July 10 
Columbia Baking 1 June 15 Pitts.. Cin. & &. 31. July 25 July 8 
Do $1 @Q July 1 June 15 | Eitteburgh Coal 6% pf. 15 
‘Industries Pleasant Valley Wine Aug. Aug. 
pref. A. Q Aug. 1 July 14 | Polaris Mining Co... .. Ase. 38 
Container Corp. of Amer... w22- 200 .. Aug. 21 Aug, 5 | Portland Gas Lt. $5 p $1.25 Q July 15 July 20 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trus Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.......30c .. Aug.15 July 
.. Aug. 1 July 21 | Purity Bakeries ..............35e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Corn Do cts July 35 z Quarterly Income Shares......ll¢ .. Aug. 1 July 
u * 1.50 Aug. 1 July 
Cuhman’s 9% Orph 6% pf....81,80 Aug. 10 July 13 
Dayton Rubber July 25 July 10 Q Sep. Aug. 24 
be July 3s Royal writer .. Suly is July 
88 c u une ee 
Dwight Mfg. .....seecssees .. July 14 July 7 Do 7% ~ xy See | Q July 15 July 7 
Elec. a & Share $6 ot ti 30 Q Aug. 1 July 6 Saguenay Pwr., Ltd. 
Eureka Pipe sts Aug. 1 July 15 Schenley Distillers... 50c .. Aug. 10 = 
Faber, Coe & Gregg 7% pf..$1.75 .. Aug. 1 July 15 | Scythes & Company + ie ome: ¢ 
Federated Pept, Stores... July $1 July 21 Do 1% 20 
Do 4%@ pf.......- $1.06 July 31 July 21 | Seaboard Surety Co BE 
Ferry Cap aS et Screw... .. July 10 July 1 | Seton Leather ..... “ Sus 15 July 7 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons Ce...... Q July July 15 So. Calif. Edison Q Aug. 15 July 
4%% pf ..........-$1.18% @Q July 25 July 15 | 80. Calif. Gas 6% pf.......37%¢ Q July 15 June 30 
Ford Motor of .. Sep. 16 Aug. 26 Do 6% pf. July 15 June 30 
25¢ Sep. 16 Aug. 26 | 80. Calif. Water 8% @ Ben. 
Pt. Pitt Bridge @ Sep: 1 July 81 | Do 6 jar is 
General Crude .. July 15 July 1 | So Q Sep, 15 Sep. 1 
General Paint July 17 July 5 | Staderd Brands $4.50 pf. @ Sep, 15 1 
Gillette Safety Razor... --20e Q July 25 July 10 | Stroock (8) & Co........-..--S0e .. July 20 July 14 
lyea Aug. 1 July 24 Aug. 1 July 14 
Do 6% Ist July 3 June 26 15e .. July 81 July 10 
Hartford Elec. Lt..........68%¢ Q Aug. 1 July 15 ager 31 July 6 
Hereules Powder 6% pf......$1.50 Q Aug.15 Aug. 4 | United, Corps. Lid. “B’’..... See @ Aug. 18 July 15 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. $4 pf.$1 Q Aug.15 July 25 | _ Do ‘ Aug. is 
Holly Q Aug. 1 July 14 | United ‘Drug pt... Aue. 1 Ju 9 
Do 1%. Q Aug. 1 July 14 | U. 8. Leather 7% pr. pref..$1.75 Q Qct. 2 Sep. 
Do 5% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 12 Do 8% Be. us. 
Washington (D.C.) Gas 
Do Q Aug. 10 July 25 
.. July 25 July 6 | westvaco Chhorine Prod. $4.5 
Kroger Groc. & Baking..... Q Sep. 1 Aug, 11 vf. '$1.12% Q Aug. 1 July 10 
lane Bryant 7% 1% Aug. 1 July 13 Zonite Prod .. July 20 July 10 
Leland as Aug. 20 Sons 
lexington Tel. 5.2% pf. July 15 June | 18 
Link-Belt Co, 644% Q oct 8 15 Miller (I.) Sons 8% pf....... ++ JU 
Loose-Wiles ‘Biscuit Aug. 1 17 | Coal 6% pf........ 
McKales, Inc. ...... she July 80 June 30 Do 6% »».-$18 .. July 17 July 5 
EARNED PER SHARE 1944 1943 ! ! 
ON COMMON STOCK: 28 Weeks to June 10 12 
$0.16 $0.10 Pettibone- Mulliken = 2.47 4.28 
9 Months to May 31 p Morris ............ ; 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol.......... 0.38 0.35 ‘Silverwood Dairies 9.66 
5 Months to May 3! nion ire to Feb 
ruary 26 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg........ cies Warner Bros. 0.94 1.06 
0 0 May 
Collins @& 0.71 0.56 é Pap 12 Months to 31 
er. ar oundry hors, 
Grand Union 8 to | Atlas Drop & Forge..:.....j...... 298 
Brill Corp. 0.98 1.27 
Austin, Nichols ........... ae 3.92 3.21 Walden Electric .............. aan 4.22 4.37 
Heyden Chemical .............. Ges 1.56 1,18 Wright Aeronautical ............. 6.00 ~*~ 14.84 
Rayonier, Inc. .........- 0.45 0.65 D— t Class stock, 


YOURS FOR THE 


Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


*To facilitate Soutien, please confine each 
letter to a request for a separate booklet. 


RAILROADS AFTER THE WAR? 


A pointed discussion of the status of the railroads 
in the postwar era, Prepared by a specialist in 
railroad securities. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 


Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
Portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open and investment 
company securities. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (juss completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) w explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot er for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E, member firm. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DIVIDENDS 

A compilation of twenty-five companies with un- 
broken dividend records for a half-century, as 
one standard for judging common stock quality. 


6% YIELD—55 YEARS OF DIVIDENDS 


New analysis of actively traded over-the-counter 
stock now returning income of over 6 per cent 
on dividend, which has been maintained without 
interruption for 55 years—one of the leading units 
in an industry with postwar promise. ‘ 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 


An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
for executives who have urge to start today to 
prepare themselves for the bigger and more lucra- 
tive jobs in the postwar world. 


SAFETY FIRST—INCOME SECOND 


Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield 
of 3 per cent. Available in fullpaid certificates 
that will solve both ordinary and unusual invest- 
ment problems, 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


"REGULAR" INCOME FROM SECURITIES 


A comprehensive folder giving a program for 
obtaining a regular monthly income from a port- 
folio of seasoned securities, prepared by a leading 
N. Y. S. E. member firm. 


CHEMICAL TRADENAME DIRECTORY 

Answers questions ‘“‘What Is It and Who Makes 
It?” for some 2,000 brands of over 300 companies 
—fram Abalyn to Zyl—including plastics, syn- 


thetic rubber, drugs, vitamins, fertilizers, building 
materials, petroleum derivatives, etc. 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Reports jaz Jjune2i -- ieee piled monthly by the Federal Reserve Board 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 300 

Total Commercial Loans....... 6,027 5,939 5,542 280 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 2,032 1,435 1,014 - ¢ 
Other Loans for Securities..... 4,105 3,042 2,925 260 : 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held....... 39,917 37,832 33,295 : 

Investments except Govt. Bonds. . 2,955 2,904 3,063 240 — ; 

Total Net Demand Deposits...... 33,008 236,426 32,289 

Total Time Deposits ............- 6,762 6,765 5,649 ll l 

Monetary Factors sane **(000,000 omitted) 200 

Total Reserves (F. R. System).. $19,312 $19,312 $20,581 

Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 56.1% 55.5% 73.8% 180 

Federal Reserve Note Circulation. 18,832 18,716 13,872 

Reserve Credit Outstanding....... 15,423 15,786 7,576 

Total Money in Circulation....... 22,421 22,293 17,421 160 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 1,518 21,147 857 

* New Financing (domestic bonds). _—.......... 0.7 3.3 140 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)..... 4327 4,325 4,120 100 , 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).... 94.3 95. 93.0 

Total Car Loadings (Cars)......  ...-- 881,267 850,000 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4587 4583 4,008 80 
Motor Fuel Stocks 97,611 100,066 _78,316 
& Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)... 105,601 105,021 100,850 60 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943! Jan. Feb Mar. May Jun. Jul. 
1943 
July1 June 2 July 3 
{Bank Clearings, New York City. $5,983 $5,711 $4,308 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 6,409 6,116 5,596 Price Indicators 
{Building Permits ............. x55.4 y44.8 x48.8 (At New York, except steel) 
i*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)..... 2,000 2,050 768 Cotton, middling, per Ib........... $0.2246 $0.2266 $0.2175 
Business Failures (number)..... 25 30 60 Oats, white, per bushel.......... 0.99 0.99 0.85 
i 1943 teel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton... . 
Index Figures June 24 June17— Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel..... 1.77% 1.793% 1.74 
(1931 =100) For weeks ending: Jmol? 
# Retail Stores Sales............. 152 154 148 175,529 181,574 68,554 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: 15,036 15,303 10,952 
tDomestic Farm Products Index.. 121.6 122.9 118.1 Forest Products ................. 47,641 48,104 44,8588 
fIndustrial Raw Materials Index. 113.0 113.1 111.1 Grains and Grain Products...... 53,333 45,332 55,610 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- Merchandise and L.C.L........... 103,842 104,485 $8,374 
week. 000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. +1926 82,088 83,020 81,101 
levels equals 100. xMay. yApril. zRevised. 389,228 387,435 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ING—————-.__ Average Value of 
K 20 15 6S N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s ’ng’d Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
June 29.. 148.07 41.31 28.80 52.76 1,889,640 923 368 333 222 126 1 101.65 $7,140,900 ..June 29 
30.. 148.38 41.54 24.00 52.95 1,750,630 931 431 263 237 128 0 101.73 7,839,000 .. 
July 1.. 148.46 41.49 24.05 652.96 646,540 742 322 189 231 64 0 101.78 3,451,000 ..July 1 
3. - 149.32 41.82 2421 63.30 1,562,400 901 594 “i 134 a 173 180 0 101.96 7,759,900 .. 3 
5.. 149.66 41.71 "24/23 53.85 °2,485,770 986547 222 217° 307° 108-21 "9,661,400 5 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended July 3, 1944 | 
ares i Net Shares i Net 
Trica fame? Treded. fenced Chang 
Willys-Overland Motors .. 223,300 16% 19 +2% | Aviation Corporation ...... 73,900 4% 5 + He | 
Hayes Mie. 191,900 4% 6% +2% International Tel. & Tel.... 73,800 19 
United Corporation ....... 190,800 1% 1% +% Columbia Gas & Electric.... 72,200 .4%4 43% »eaae 
Budd (Ed. G.) Mfg........ 188,000 8% 201 4+1% Sparks-Withington ........ 69,400 6% 7 +% 
Commonwealth & Southern. 159,800 % 13/16 +1/16 clink wis 68,600 834 + 
Continental Motors ........ 106,900 7% 8% +% American Water Works ... 67,000 8% 9% + 
Armour & Co. (Ill.)...... 87,500 6% A, + % Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... 65,200 9% #10 + % 
FRR 87,100 9% iil +1% Curtis Publishing .......... 60,200 8% + % 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R...... 86,400 8% 9% +1% Thompson-Starrett ........ 58,800 3 4% +1% 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation . &5,900 9% 10% +% Packard Motor Car........ 58,600 6 6 whe 
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INVASION CREATES NEW INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES AND PROBLEMS 


ROGRESS of the invading forces in 

Europe, signalling the approach of a vic- 
torious conclusion of the war, will have wide- 
spread repercussions on our domestic economy. 
‘Che complex problem of turning the nation’s 
industrial capacity back to civilian production 
looms nearer and every investor should consider 
carefully the effects of reconversion of industry 


on the earnings and dividends of the securities 
which he holds or contemplates buying. 

Keen discrimination is required to determine 
the issues which have the best prospects inthe 
transition and early postwar period. It is a prob- 
lem requiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security values. 


PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE PROVIDED FOR YOU 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH 
BUREAU is just such an organization. 
With your portfolio under our continuing 
supervision, you will have at your command 
all of the extensive facilities for gathering, 
analyzing and interpreting the facts that 
influence security values, a comprehensive 
reference library built up: during 41 years of 
service to the investor. 


Our PERSONALIZED INVESTMENT 
SUPERVISION can help you as it is helping 
many others. The real proof of the value of 
our service is to be found in our very high rate 
of renewals. It should be obvious that unless 


our clients found the service exactly what they 


require to maintain their investment portfolios 
on a sound basis they would not renew their 
contracts year after year. 


WHY OUR CLIENTS RENEW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


- AST year more than 80 per cent of our 
clients renewed their subscriptions. Some 

of these have been subscribers continuously for 
more than 15 years. Our files contain many tes- 
timonials from satisfied clients who have en- 
trusted the supervision of their investments to 
our Staff. Until they enrolled for personal 


supervision by our Staff their investment opera- 
tions were conducted on a hit-or-miss basis with 
the usual indifferent results which follow in 
the wake of such a course. 

Let us help you solve your investment prob- 
lems as we have helped many others. The fee is . 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL. WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please ae me ‘the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for-the Investor.” 


[1] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain swlhiitn 


Income 


oO Capital Enhancement 


‘ your service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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- ADDRESS 


Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC, 
NEW YORK, Y. 
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July 12. 


—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 

The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 
Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 
Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 
Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 


_ The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


FINANCIAL WORLD. 


HK This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspites of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. «ee 


MAN 
4 
90% 
Finance Committee. He’s standing b 
Here’s the Quota Plan: 
2 1. Plant quotes are to be established on the pasis of ai average $100 FF ie 
cash (not maturity yalue) purchase POF employee 
2. Regular Payroll Savings deductions made during the drive account- 
a wie expected a 
3. Sth War Loan Bonds: j—Outright by cash. extra 
sastallment deductions: 3—By extra installment deduction® P pong, 
23 Example: JOHN DOE MFG. C0.—1.000 Employees 
1,000 Employees = SION 100,000 Cash Quote BR LO 
| periods $70,000 (to be raised PY 
of June and July. sales of extre Bonds). 
BACK THE ATTACK—SELL MORE THAN BEFORE 


